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View showing two 
of the four ENDURO 
Stainless Steel dye- 
ing machines in- 
stalled in a prom- 
inent woolen mill, 
by Werner Machine 
Company, Passaic, 
New Jersey. 


“The light spring and summer shades cause us no concern 


this year, for we now have four ENDURO machines,” said the 





dyehouse superintendent of this large woolen mill. “This 
stainless steel is entirely unaffected by the dye solutions, and 
we are sure of true, uniform colors. Furthermore, we can 
match any color, exactly, in a subsequent run, To sum it up, 
our ENDURO machines enable us to do better work, in less 


time, and at lower cost.” Complete information on this and 


| O¢/LO0¢6UH / ; OF2 many other ENDURO Stainless Steel installations will gladly be 


GENERAL OFFICES CLEVELAND, OHIO *"! to dyehouse executives on request. Address Republic, 
. . . s 
ALLOY STEEL DIVISION - MASSILLON, OHIO Department TW. 
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A Fight Won... 
and Work Ahead 


ENTILE manfacturers have won. their 


fight. Their stand against discriminatory 
legislation singling out one industry for 


attention has been endorsed by the action of 
the Administration in shelving the Ellen- 
bogen bill and introducing the Black-Connery 
bill which sets labor standards for all industry. 

Throughout the hearings on the Ellenbogen 
Hill, textile men insisted that regulation of a 
single industry, with the increased costs which 
it entails, distorts the competitive relationship 
of that industry with all others. Now that the 
proposed legislation brings all manufacturing 
industry into the fold, textile manufacturers 
will take the same constructive attitude which 
impelled them to sponsor Code No. 1 under the 
NRA, and which has brought to their industry 
the reputation for social-mindedness which it 
now enjoys. It is to be hoped that the result 
of such cooperation will be the correction of 
serious flaws in the Black-Connery bill which 
threaten its basic purpose. 


A MONTH ago, on this page, we urged 
the textile industry to: 

1. Strive for broad, simple legislation which 
will enable all industries to enforce basic labor 
standards: specifically a maximum work-week 
and minimum wages. 

2. Refrain, for the time being at least, from 
complicating the situation by seeking produc- 
tion controls or fair trade practices. 

That, in essence, is what the Fair Labor 
Standards Bill aims to do. Although, as finally 
introduced, it did not contain specifications as 
to hours and wages, it is known that the pur- 
pose is to insure the 40-hour week for em- 
ployees. That has become standard in textile 
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manutacture and the great majority of textile 
men want it perpetuated. 

It is also known that the base minimum 
wage rate in the minds of the framers of the 
legislation was 40¢ an hour—or $16 for a 40- 
hour week, but their statement when the bill 
was introduced clearly recognized the necessity 
of different minima for different industries. 

On the matter of elimination of child labor 
provided in the bill, the textile industry is 
100% in accord; in fact it long ago anticipated 
this development by practically wiping out 
child labor in textile mills. 

Nor, as we indicated above, will this indus- 
try regret the non-inclusion of production con- 
trol and fair trade practices in the proposed 
legislation. It is recognized that those com- 
plexities “bogged down” the NRA to the point 
where administration of its provisions became 
utterly hopeless. The exclusion of all consid- 
erations except basic labor provisions will have 
the support of most tar-seeing textile manu fac- 
turers. They do not want a governmental 
bureaucracy which will govern industry, but 
rather a governmental agency which will help 
industry to enforce its own standards. 

Unfortunately, the proposed commission 1s 
definitely of the bureaucracy type. Instead, the 
bill should provide for the setting up of stand- 
ards by industries, and the suppression, by the 
Federal Trade Commission, of infringement 
of those standards. 


‘Tuere are still some who doubt the need 
for any legislation of this type. That mi- 
nority might think back a few years. In the 
depths of the depression, the one hopeless fac- 
tor was the wage-cutting cycle which set in. 
Most of it was not due to a desire to cut 
wages, but merely to the necessity of meeting 
the competition of those who did. ‘The only 
check we finally had on this degeneration was 
that provided by the NRA. Unless we can 
establish a “floor” for wages and a “ceiling” 
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for hours, the next depression will find ethical manu- 
facturers in the same indefensible position that they 
were in back in 1932. 

It is no longer a question whether or not we favor 
free competition. This writer is all for a completely 
free competition. Nevertheless we realize that the 
currently existing industrial set-up does not permit 
unregulated competition, so far as basic labor stand- 
ards are concerned. 

Once those are set, the efficient manufacturer still 
has the chance to beat his inefficient competitor. In 
fact, he has far more of a chance than he has with- 
out such regulation, since no man, irrespective of his 
efficiency or his high standard of ethics, can beat the 
competitor who uses wage and hour chiseling as his 
trade weapon. 

The events of the last month have been of vital 
importance to textile manufacturers. Their neces- 
sarily negative stand during the Ellenbogen bill hear- 
ings has been vindicated. They can now go. ahead 
and take a positive attitude in the shaping of the new 
legislation. 


Crrrtainy, the Black-Connery bill as intro- 
duced into Congress can stand a lot of shaping. 
It represents littke more than what might be termed 
legislative putty. 
may be 


The only thing about it which 
regarded as “‘set’ is its broad purpose. 
The methods of achieving that aim will and should 
undergo transformation as the results of the joint 
Congressional hearings, and the reactions from in- 
dustry generally, are digested by the Senate and 
House Labor Committees and by the Congress. 

Below are a few thoughts on certain phases of 
the proposed legislation. They are offered, not as 
dicta, but as topics for discussion. 


Hours: As we stated above, we believe the textile 
industry desires the perpetuation of the 40-hour week. 
Assurance that all manufacturers would continue to 
observe that base, even when business slackens and com- 
petition for orders is keen, would be one of the most 
potent forces for stabilization that could come to this 
industry. We believe such a standard work-week should 
be set—and then left alone. We doubt that power should 
be given a Labor Standards Board to make changes 
in the work-week from time to time as its investigation 
might seem to justify. That, we believe, is confusing the 
issue. The Board would then become a sort of produc- 
tion-control arbiter for each industry. We do not believe 
that is in line with the fundamental purpose of the pro- 
posed legislation. 

Wages: On this page last month, we expressed the 
conviction that wage minima set up in a law of this sort 
should be similar to NRA code wages, and not bare sub- 
sistence levels. Our reason for feeling that way is that 
the broad purpose of the legislation is not just to keep 
starvation away, but to curb the wage chiseler. <A lot of 
chiseling, detrimental to both employees and_ ethical 
employers, can be done between subsistence levels and 
fair wage minima. 

However, at the other extreme, minima should be set 


which are really possible of payment, in relation to the 
economic and competitive status of the industry con- 
cerned. One of our manufacturer friends writes us as 
follows: “It would be absolutely ridiculous for the Gov- 
ernment to fix a minimum wage for sweepers and 
scrubbers in industry at a higher figure than the county 
can afford to pay school teachers who have to devote 
years of their life in preparation for their jobs.” Also, 
at the Ellenbogen bill hearings, certain of the committee 
members seemed to feel that just because window- 
washers in the steel industry are paid $25 a week, the 
same type of workers in a textile mill should get the 
same. Such a conception merely reflects ignorance of the 
facts of life. 

Next on the wages item comes that difficult question 
whether or not, in addition to base minima, occupational 
minima should be set for the varying types of work in a 
given industry. The argument for them is that, under 
pressure of competition, chiseling of occupational differ- 
entials is apt to set in, with resulting unfairness to indi- 
vidual crafts. If this goes far enough, the base minimum 
is apt even to become the maximum. The argument 
against occupational minima is the difficulty of setting 
them and of enforcing them. Under certain of the codes, 
such additional detail was administered satisfactorily. 
Whether it can be done, under the proposed Labor Stand- 
ards Board, without setting up a rigid and strangling 
governmental control, is open to the gravest doubt. 

Protection against Imports: Once more we face the 
problem of higher costs of manufacture with resulting dis- 
advantage to domestic mills against foreign competitors. 
An attempt to solve this problem under NIRA resulted in 
the inclusion of section 3(e) of that law. We believe it 
was not too effective. Irrespective of the natural desire 
of the State Department to avoid anything which will 
incur international friction, we believe this must be taken 
care of adequately in the new legislation. 


Just one final thought: \Whatever is done should 
be of the simplest type, compatible with carrying 
out the broad purpose of the bill. A commission 
with arbitrary powers inevitably becomes just 
another bureaucracy. Investigation can so easily 
drift into inquisition. The eventual result would 
be, of course, discrediting of the Labor Standards 
Board and abandonment of the whole project. 

The most ardent supporters of Federal industrial 
legislation should be the most insistent upon sim- 
plicity, and upon limitation of the powers of any 
body set up to administer the act. In fact, there 1s 
so much work to be done on this bill that the greatest 
mistake that could be made at this time would be 
undue haste in the enactment of this legislation. We 
say this as one who would prefer to see basic labor 
standards set just as quickly as possible, particularly 
since we sense ahead intermittent periods of keen 
competition for business when the strain on code 
standards will be great. Nevertheless the eventual 
discrediting of industrial legislation would be too 
great a price to pay for this interim protection. 

The next few months are going to require clear, 
dispassionate thinking. 
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Gn the Months 
Jextile Vlews 


All Quiet on 
TWOC Front 


The excitement which accompanied 
the early weeks of the entrance of CIO 
into textiles, via the Textile Workers 
Organizing Committee, has died down. 
TWOC continues its more or less peace- 
ful penetration and has secured agree- 
ments with a number of important out- 
fits during the last month—and with a 
large number of small ones. At the lat- 
ter part of May, TWOC headquarters 
estimated that 200 agreements had been 
signed since the beginning of their drive, 
involving some 100,000 workers; this 
represents an increase of some 30,000 
from the number estimated at the begin- 
ning of May. Among the more important 
contracts secured recently were the one 
with Cheney Brothers, covering 2500 
employees; and the one with the Textile 
Converters Association, involving the 
major number of the 3,000 employees 
engaged in handling rayon and silk piece 
goods in New York. 

The picture of the South was rela- 
tively quiet last month, with the excep- 
tion of scattered places. The hottest 
spot of all was probably Marlboro Mills 
at McColl, S. C., where five plants in the 
vicinity went out on strike and later re- 
opened after signing a contract with 
TWOC. The most spectacular point in 
this contract was the inclusion of the 
check-off. Southern manufacturers were 
bitterly resentful of the circumstances 
and terms of this particular contract. 


Steele Analyzes 
Labor Bill 


Agreement with the principle of the 
Administration’s wage-hour bill, but ob- 
jection to many of its provisions was 
voiced by Fred W. Steele, general man- 
ager of Pierce Brothers Ltd., New Bed- 
ford, Mass., and chairman of the legis- 
lative committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers, in an 
address before the Textile Square Club, 
New York, June 3. Among other ob- 
jections, Mr, Steele feels that the pro- 
posed commission would become a 
political football. He also urged most 
strongly that any such legislation must 
include protection against imports, in 
proportion to the increased costs. 

Mr. Steele hopes to see the third shift 
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abolished. He also believes that, when 
more definite information regarding the 
proposed legislation is available, criti- 
cism of it will be constructive and not 
destructive. 


Cotton Week 
Greatest Ever 


National Cotton Week has come and 
gone (May 3l—June 5) and the verdict 
seems to be that it was the greatest of 
the series held to date. Worth Street 
dressed up as usual, the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants flying its ban- 
ner, and selling offices joining in the dis- 
play. It is too early to indicate figures 
as to actual results, but there is no 
doubt that, thanks to the fine promotion 
done in advance and the favorable posi- 
tion of the market this year, all records 
were surpassed. 


Several Mills 
Hold Open House 


Last month, simultaneously in the 
South and in New England, three large 
groups of cotton-textile mills held open 
house. In Alabama, an inspection party 
of over 50 persons, including mill exec- 
utives, selling agents, educators, Gov- 
ernment officials and the general public, 
assembled at Eufaula for the purpose 
of visiting Avondale and Cowikee Mills. 
The group, in addition to visiting the 
various plants and observing manu fac- 
turing processes, was entertained by the 
families of the officials and by members 
of the mill communities. A number of 
plays, pageants and musical affairs were 
put on by the school children, and, in 
one instance 1,400 children dressed in 
white paraded by the visitors before 
taking part in a flag ceremony. The 
tour was concluded in Birmingham. 

During the same week, in New Eng- 








Textile Calendar 


@ Southern Textile Association, Annual 
Meeting, Myrtle Beach, S. C., June 11 
and 12, 1937. 

@ Sixteenth Exposition of Chemical 
Industries, Grand Central Palace, New 
York, Dec. 6 tuo 11, 1937. 

@ American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, annual meet- 
ing, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Dee. 3 and 4, 1937. 








land, Pepperell Mfg. Co. entertained a 
party of buyers and executives with a 
similar tour through its mills in that 
area. The visitors were especially in- 
terested in the bleachery, sheeting mill, 
and blanket mill. Completing inspec- 
tion of the plants, the party returned by 
train to Boston for a visit with execu- 
tives of Pepperell located there, and 
later returned to New York by boat. 
Last year, a similar journey was made 
to the South for the purpose of ac- 
quainting the buyers with the mills and 
executives in that section. 

On May 20, Nashua Mfg. Co. was 
host to members of the Linen Supply 
Association of America at its plant in 
Nashua, N. H. Robert Amory, pres- 
ident, and other officials escorted a 
large party on an inspection trip through 
the plants. After the tour, a reception 


was held at which the guests were 
greeted by Gov. Murphy of New 
Hampshire and Mayor Lucier of 


Nashua. 


This and That 


@Robert R. West, president, Riverside 
and Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, 
Va., and Arthur Paul, treasurer, Dex- 
dale Hosiery Mills, Lansdale, Pa., were 
among the employers’ delegates repre- 
senting the United States at the 23rd 
session of the International Labor Con- 
ference which opened in Geneva June 3. 


@important southern meetings which 
took place during the first half of this 
month included conventions of the Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association of Geor- 
gia, Cotton Manufacturers Association 
of South Carolina, and the Southern 
Textile Association. These will be re- 
ported in the next issue of TEXTILE 
WORLD. 


@The Leipzig Trade Fair will be held 
from Aug. 29 to Sept. 2, inclusive. This 
will be the 1978th session of this Fair, 
which has been held without interrup- 
tion for over 700 years. 


@A number of textile news items, par- 
ticularly about personnel, indicate that 
textile mills are going through a defi- 
nite period of strengthening their organ- 
izations. In other words, personnel is 
being overhauled as well as equipment. 


@W orld consumption of various textile 
raw materials last year, according to 
a report issued by Samuel Cour- 
tauld as reported at the recent Rayon 
Conference in Washington, are given 
in the following table: 


Per cent Pounds 

Cotton 53.7 13,962,000,000 
WOOL vscdis cevien 14.5 3,770,000,000 
WEIRD sewn Sawmacen 13.3 3,458,000,000 
BG cg Gawaden 6.9 1,794,000,000 
EN orig diesen 6.3 1,638,000,000 
oo re 3.9 1,014,000,000 
Cat Stapie:...... i 286,000,000 
Ss co aeeae : 0.3 78,000,000 

"Total j icaeexs 100.00 26,000,000,000 
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Exit Ellenbogen . . . 


His bill once more catches a germ and 


dies-Enter Connery-Black bill 


R. ELLENBOGEN | should 

have his Textile Control Bill 

inoculated against contagious 
diseases. Last year, his 1936 version 
was getting along all right when it sud- 
denly contracted Guffeyitis—and died. 
It couldn’t stand the Supreme Court's 
decision on the Guffey Act. This year, 
the new version of the Ellenbogen bill 
caught the Administration’s fever for 
hour-and-wage legislation affecting all 
industry—and again died, as any self- 
respecting specific legislation would 
under the circumstances. 

Consequently, the record of the hear- 
ings is of little interest now. It is too 
bad, because representatives of the 
industry put on a swell performance and 
had the bill practically smothered to 
death before this other germ got hold 
of it. 

This year’s hearing was much less of 
an  inquisition—due mostly to the 
absence of one of the members of the 
sub-committee of the House Committee 
on Labor. This man was responsible 
for the worst features of the 1936 tor- 
ture. His absence this year was noted 

but not mourned. 

The main drama was supplied by the 
continued clash between Representative 
Kllenbogen, the author of the original 
lull, and Gregory Hankin, who wrote 
the revised draft which was considered 
at the hearing. The clash was due 
entirely to professional jealousy, of 
course. From the standpoint of the 
spectators, this battle lacked one of the 
fundamental elements of a good contest 
in that it was extremely difficult to feel 
any particular sympathy for either side. 

It would be sort of fun to devote the 
rest of this page to bright sayings, by 
committee members, from the tran- 
script of the hearings. It has been 
our pet comic-publication during the 
last month. However, we realize that 
we are paid to inform, rather than to 
amuse, and consequently we shall sacri- 
fice some of the Kellerisms et al. to the 
following summary from our Washing- 
ton office, on the provisions of the pro- 
posed wage-hour legislation: 

Under the proposed Fair Labor 
Standards Act, sponsored by Senator 
Black and Representative Connery in 
the Senate and House respectively, the 
Administration seeks the same extent 
of authority to establish minimum wages 
and maximum hours that it gained in 
the National Labor Relations Act to 
compel collective bargaining. Barring 
irom inter-State commerce 
will be the penalty for violating orders 
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all goods 


of a Labor Standards Board giving 
effect to provisions outlawing  sub- 
standard labor conditions, which are 
defined as an oppressive or sub-stand- 
ard wage or work-week, and employ- 
ment of children under 16 years of age. 

The bill as taken in charge by Messrs. 
Black and Connery is the end-product of 
three drafts written in administrative 
quarters, each of which made a bid for 
the President’s preference. Two pre- 
scribed a 40-hour week. In the adopted 
form, the standard is adjustable to con- 
ditions in an individual industry, the 
object being to arrive at a fair com- 
petitive level. The other would have 
prescribed a flat 40 hours regardless 
of fitness to any industry. A third ver- 
sion would have established a 36-hour 
standard for flexible application. 

The several versions of the bill which 
passed currency as the Administration’s 
plan account for the confusion that pre- 
vailed even after the bill was turned 
over to Congressional leaders specify- 
ing a minimum wage of 40 cents an 
hour and a maximum work-week of 40 


hours. Ina last minute shift in strategy 
the President told the labor committee 
chairmen to write in their own figures 
as a starter. Messrs. Black and Con- 
nery did so, but later decided to let the 
bill go in blank form to Congressional 
hearings; to this the President’ was 
entirely agreeable. 

To describe the bill as a “skeleton” 
is a misnomer, however, as its elabo- 
rate provisions have been drafted with 
infinite care and the wage and work- 
week standards finally written into it by 
Congress may be shoved up or down 
by the administrative board as to all or 
any class of employees in line with 
maintaining a standard of living neces- 
sary for health and efficiency, without 
unreasonably curtailing opportunity for 
employment. 

The bill nowhere refers specifically 
to a North-and-South wage differential, 
but the feeling is that it will not go 
through without an affirmative declara- 
tion to this end, and that such inclu- 
sion will be accepted by the Adminis- 
tration. 

Included in the House bill, as intro- 
duced by Representative Connery, is a 
provision to require, at the board’s dis- 
cretion, that imported goods must con- 
form to the same Jabor standards as 
domestic goods. This is an old phobia 
of the House labor chairman and, in 
Administration quarters, it was declared 
“that thing must come out.” 

The dope in Washington is that this 
wage and hour legislation has a strong 
probability of enactment. 








FROM THE RECORD 


Travel is so broadening 


more just like them: 


especially when it includes Washington. 
attended the Ellenbogen bill hearings learned the following facts 


Those who 
and hundreds 


Mr. Gorman Explains: 
Mr. SCHEIDER: What percentage of cotton is used in the making of rayon socks 


or underwear? 


Mr. GORMAN: Well. you have some underwear that is made entirely of rayon. 


It just depends upon what sort of fabrie you buy. 


We have some mills that do not 


put any rayon into their underwear, and other mills making their underwear out of 


nothing else but rayon. 
struction and the market conditions. 


The percentage, of course, varies according to the con- 


Mr. Keller Explains: 
Mr. GOLDBERGER: I suppose the line between inconvenience and detrimental 
is very thin, and I am not prepared to draw it. 


Mr. KELLER: Detrimental 


infers 


something that would 


hurt your business. 


while inconvenience would infer changes and adaptations that affected your mental 
attitude in connection with your business. That is what I should call inconvenience. 


Ribbons—and plenty of them 


Mr. KELLER: If everybody in the textile industry were compelled to pay the 
same minimum, would anybody suffer from that, if they were put on the same 


basis? 


Mr. BUSER: Unless that minimum made their cost so much higher proportion- 
ately where it would simply eliminate ribbons. 


Mr. KELLER: 


I am for ribbons, plenty of them. 


Mr. BUSER: I might say for your information that we stand in the business 


today at 20% what it was in 1920. 


Mr. KELLER: I can understand that. I hope that soon it will become 100%. 

Mr. BUSER: We would like to get back. ; 

Mr. KELLER: I want you to, very much. 

Mr. BUSER: Ever since women bobbed their hair, we lost their business. 

Mr. KELLER: They will get over that, one of these days, and I hope that you 
will make those beautiful Persian ribbons that you used to make. 


I thank you, Mr. Buser. 
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Nightmare Ee 


damphool textile manufacturer 


By Jack Card 


Locale: Winston-Lowell, Massalina. 
Scene: Not-too-downy couch of I.M.A. 
Weaver, textile manufacturer. 
Dramatis personae: Mr. Weaver 

three ghosts. 


and 





Mr. Weaver: 
\Vho’s there? 

First Ghost: It’s me. 

Mr. Weaver: Who’s “me”? 

First Ghost: My name is Wagner. | 
hear you fired a man today. 

Mr. Weaver: Now that you mention 
it, sure, Jack Dawson was the man. 
He came in drunk on the job three 
mornings straight and each time his 
overseer told me about it, I said give 
the guy another chance. But the fourth 
time, | said, go ahead and fire him; 
take him back when he straightens out. 

First Ghost: Do you know that Daw- 
son is a member of UTW, that was, and 
TWOC, that is ? 

Mr. Weaver: No, but what of it? 

First Ghost: Plenty of it. Did you 
ever hear of the Wagner Act? 


(awaking suddenly) 


Mr. Weaver: Y-y-yes—but what 
have I done? 
First Ghost: Nothing except that 


Dawson has filed a complaint against 
vou with the National Labor Relations 
Board and you’re ordered to report at 
i special hearing in Winston-Lowell 
lay after tomorrow and explain why 
vou have ignored collective bargaining. 


Vr. Weaver: (now — thoroughly 

> ° 
frightened) We-l-l, what’s firing a 
lrunk got to do with collective bar- 


gaining ? 
First Ghost: Ask your lawyer. 
(Troubled snoring of Mr. Weaver 
vets in-as curtain gocs down.) 


* * x 
Mr. Weaver: 


\Who’s there? 
Second Ghost: It's me. 


(awaking suddenly ) 


Mr. Weaver: Who's “me”? 
Second Ghost: My name is Hillman. 
| represent TWOC. I want you to 


sign an agreement that says you'll deal 
with your employees only through 
TWOC. 

Mr. Weaver: Well, what the hell is 
rWOC? 

Second Ghost: Now, Mr. Weaver! 
Don’t be naive. TWOC is the new tex- 
tile union. 

Mr. Weaver: Oh, 
that threw Francis 
U.T.W. out, eh? 

Second Ghost: (in turn abashed) 
Ye-s-s—because we didn’t like his fly- 
ng squadrons. 

Mr. Weaver: Well, what have you to 
iffer instead ? 

Second Ghost: We have a more mod- 


outfit 
and _ his 


that’s the 
Gorman 
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ern gadget known as the sit-down 
strike. 

Mr. Weaver: Well, what do you 
want ? 

Secoiud Ghost: We want a 40-hour 


week for the down-trodden textile em- 
plovees. 

Mr. 
that. 

Second Ghost: We want a $15 mini- 
mum wage for the down-trodden textile 
employees. 

Mr. Weaver: My employees are get- 
ting not only that minimum but higher 
wages today than ever before in the 
history of the textile industry. 

Second Ghost: \We want 
bargaining rights for TWOC, 

Mr. Weaver: Do you know that less 
than 106% of my workers belong to a 
union ? 

Second Ghost: Now, don’t get tough 
or we'll sit down in your mill and stay 
there till hell freezes over. 


Hcaver: My employees have 


exclusive 


Mr. Weaver: Do you know I never 
made $10,000 a year in my life? 

Third Ghost: Mebbe so, but you 
weren't established by act of Congress. 

Mr. Weaver: Well, what does this 
commission want? 

Third Ghost: To start off, a 35-hour 
week, an $18 minimum wage, and the 
privilege of examining your books so 
that it can send you to jail every third 
luesday. 

Mr. Weaver: You evidently didn’t 
compare notes with ghost Hillman. All 
he asked for was a 40-hour week end 
and a $15 minimum. 

[Third Ghost: Oh, don’t listen to that 
euv. He doesn’t like me so much, 

Mr. Weaver: Why not? 

Third Ghost: He thinks I’m muscling 
in on his racket. 

Mr. Weaver: Well, are you? 

Third Ghost: Only to the extent that 
ii—or I should say, when—my bill be- 
comes law, there won't be any need for 





Mr. 


Weaver: 

again) We-l-l-l, what can I do? 
Second Ghost: Ask your lawyer. 
(Even more troubled snoring of Mr. 

iVeaver sets in as curtain goes down.) 


(becoming doubtful 


* * *K 


Mr. UW ‘caver . 
Who’s there? 

Third Ghost: It’s me. 

Mr. Weaver: (Now 
awake and petulant) Well, 
hell is “me”? 

Third Ghost: My 
bogen.* 

Mr. Weaver: What's that you’ve got 
in your hand? 

Third Ghost: It’s a bill—in fact, al- 
most an act. 

Mr. Weaver: What’s it all about ? 

Third Ghost: Well, you see, it sects 
up a commission of five men, at $10,000 
per, who will help you to run your 
business. 


(awaking suddenly) 


who the 


Ellen- 


name is 


*This ghost has temporarily been laid by the 
Administration, but it will be back to haunt the 
industry again some day.—Author, 


thoroughly 


a textile union. 

Mr. Weaver: Why not? 

Third Ghost: Ask your lawyer. 

(Extremely troubled snoring, plus 
snorts and gestures, from Mr, Weaver 
sets in as curtain goes down.) 


EPILOGUE 


Scene: \ nut-house. 

Mr. Weaver: (sans mill, sans clothes, 
sans mind) You see, my dear em- 
plovees, members of the Weaver family 
it were—I fired Dawson, and he 
complained to Ghost Wagner, and 
Ghost Hillman got a signed agreement, 
and then Ghost Ellenbogen passed a 
law—and that’s how it happened that 
we’re having TWOC on toast for break- 
fast this morning. 

(Death rattle from Mr. Weaver sets 
in as final curtain goes down. ) 

Author’s Note: Lawyer didn’t appear 
because he had preceded Mr. Weaver 
to the nut-house. Bs &e 


—as it 
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Southern Manufacturers 


Diseuss industrial relations at 


A. C. M. A. 


EVER has an American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association con- 


vention reflected more accur- 
ately the major problems confronting 
the industry than did this year’s annual 
meeting at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., May 13 and 14. 
Industrial relations, Japanese competi- 
tion, and the relationship between in- 
dustry and agriculture were among the 
main themes high-lighted at the 
sessions. 

Discussion of these topics was on a 
notably constructive plane. The 
speakers seemed to make it a point to 
be for something rather than against 
something—or everything, as is too 
often the case. As a result, the meet- 
ing gave an opportunity for the projec- 
tion of the best thought of the industry, 
which should be particularly helpful 
during the next several weeks when 
industrial and agricultural legislation 
will be in the making. 

On the personal side, the convention 
was noteworthy for the warmth of 
feeling for the retiring president, 
Donald Comer, president of Avondale 
Mills. Succeeding him is Robert E. 
Henry, president of Dunean Mills. 
[A sketch of the new president’s career 
appears on page 80.] 


Comer Analyzes Industrial Relations 


After discussing certain of the out- 
standing problems facing the associa- 
tion in recent years—such as the effort 
for a net weight cotton bill, a struggle 
for a fair protective tariff on jute, the 
stressing of the interdependence of in- 
dustry and agriculture, and the meeting 
of Japanese competition—Mr. Comer, 
in his presidential address, then di- 
rected special attention toward the 
subject of industrial relations. 

Noting the increasing number of in- 
dustrial disputes today, he pointed out 
that the time is long past when man- 
agement can say, or would wish to say, 
“you came of your own free will—vou 
came to better your condition—take it 
or leave it—accept what I say as fair, 
as final.” Today, he stated, manage- 
ment has no problem more pressing 
than the finding of some better way 
than its own unsupported dictum for 
the fixing of wages and conditions of 
those under its direction. 

“In all of our sports we have rules 
and there seems to be a growing con- 
viction that there should be a few 
fundamental rules in industry, self- 
imposed preferably but umpired by the 
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Federal Government,” he added. “In- 
dustry has passed from that age where 
the lowest wage and the longest hours 
could be the deciding factors. Some 
standards were set by NRA in 1933 
and standards have moved a long way 
up since then.” 

Referring to the validation of the 
Wagner Act, Mr. Comer remarked: 
“The right of collective bargaining, 
now the law of the land, certainly does 
not require or pre-suppose that every 
industry must proceed along the same 
line—a regimented line. People left a 
free choice, uncoerced, have never yet 
all chosen alike. This is true in our 
social and recreational, as well as our 
religious, business and political lives... 

“Any democracy that will last will 
have to recognize that with every 
majority there must be a minority, and 
the minority must be protected and 
must be allowed free speech, and from 
these differences of opinion, running 
parallel, there will come improved con- 
ditions. The professional bargainers 
should first recognize that there are all 
kinds of people in industry and that 
there are times when it is best for the 
two interested parties to work out sat- 
isfactory relations without outside help, 
but that when outside help seems de- 
sirable there should be arrangements 
made not only for a choice of coun- 
selors but for a free choice.” 


Gardner Predicts Centralized Control 


Tracing the development of the 
rights of the common man, and com- 
paring this with the gradual shifting 
of legislative and judicial power from 
local communities to State and then to 


convention=Henry succeeds Comer 


national governments, O. Max Gard- 
ner, Washington, D. C., attorney and 
former governor of North Carolina, 
bluntly asserted that, whether we like 
it or not, basic agriculture, manufac- 
turing, industry and mining in the 
future will be regulated in a broad way 
by the Federal Government. “This 
industry owes it to itself to approach 
Federal legislation in an_ intelligent 
manner,” he declared. 

Without directly referring to the 
Ellenbogen bill, Mr. Gardner said: “I 
believe the Federal Government should 
not segregate the textile industry and 
legislate for it separately. We belong 
in the national picture.’ He does not 
believe that President Roosevelt is go- 
ing to undertake to say “what must be 
in the bill.” Rather, he thinks the 
President wants the bill, when finally 
enacted, to represent a composite of the 
best thought of the industry. 

“The mind of America is in motion,” 
continued the former governor, “and 
we are more than blind if we do not 
give up some of the preconceived pred- 
judices which we have clung to in 
previous years.” 


Employee Relations 


“Getting along with folks” is the 
basic requirement of successful em- 
ployee relations, according to C. S. 
Ching, director of industrial and public 
relations, U. S. Rubber Products Co., 
in his address before the Friday ses- 
sion. He spoke of the remarkable job 
done by American industry in produc- 
ing and selling goods. “But we haven’t 
been successful in selling industry to 
industry,” he said, “particularly to our 








Many Tributes to Donald Comer 


HE Washington convention of the A. C. M. A. developed a 

remarkable personal tribute to Donald Comer, the retiring 
president. Practically every speaker made reference to his humani- 
tarianism and sincerity. This recognition reached its height when 
W. D. Anderson presented Mr. Comer with the president’s medal, 
in an address made up of golden words of his own, plus those 
which he transmitted in behalf of B. B. Gossett, who was originally 
scheduled to make the presentation. 

Mr. Comer may well look back upon the sessions in Washing- 
ton as one of those rare occasions when a man has a chance to see 
at first-hand the place he holds in the hearts of his fellow-men. 


—EDITOR. 
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Officers of A.C.M.A. in an informal mood between business sessions. 


Underwood & Underwood 


Left to 


right, R. E. Henry, Greenville, S. C., elected president; Donald Comer, Birming- 
ham, Ala., retiring president; J. H. Cheatham, Griffin, Ga., elected vice-president; 


W. M. 


McLaurine, 


own employees where so much _ today 
depends on their confidence in our com- 
panies and our management. 

“How often do we look on our em- 
ployees as hired hands instead of im- 
portant parts of our organization! 
They must know what you are doing 
and what you are trying to do and 
everything must be conducted in a 
fair and friendly way. The reputa- 
tion of your company depends on what 
your employees think of it. We give 
out information to our stockholders 
when they ask for it. Yet if our 
workers asked for the same informa- 
tion, we probably would refuse it to 
them when distribution of such data 
may be vital to establishment of mutual 
confidence.” 

Mr. Ching emphasized that too often 
emotions instead of principles are 
acted on in labor disputes, and often 
the original issue is lost sight of in the 
face of new issues which are brought 
on as a result of abnormal conditions. 
In labor relations, the factors which 
shut down a plant should be taken into 
consideration and studied in the same 
manner as would a shortage of raw 
products. The labor agitator is blamed 
for a strike, but there is no alibi for 
a shortage of raw materials. 

“T do not know what the future 
holds in labor relations,” continued 
Mr. Ching, ‘but I do know that regard- 
less of what happens the principles are 
the same whether dealing with organ- 
ized or unorganized labor. There is 
no question that the labor organizations 
will have more influence on industry 
than in the past, and there is no doubt 
that there will be a trend toward Gov- 
ernment control of labor organizations. 
However, the Government cannot leg- 
islate proper labor relations, and man- 
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Charlotte, N. C., 


Secretary-treasurer. 


agement cannot escape the responsi- 
bility of establishing the right kind of 
relations by simply entering into con- 
tractual agreements. If we do not 
establish the right kind of principles, 
some one with a better technique will 
step right in and do so.” 

Mr. Ching closed his remarks with a 
suggestion that the new employee be 





K. P. Lewis, elected second vice- 
president of A.C.M.A. at Wash- 


ington meeting 


sold on the idea that (1) the 
needs his services as much as he needs 
a job, and that (2) he is a welcome 
member of the organization instead of 


merely a number on the payroll. 


company 


McLaurine Reports on Compliance 


“In spite of pressure from selling 
agents and customers for goods, we 
feel that the average mill man has done 
remarkably well in compliance,” said 


W. M. McLaurine, secretary of the 
association, in his annual report. “It 
is our earnest belief at the present time 
that the few deviations from principles 
are in the extension of the hours of the 
two shifts, of the operation of the third 
shift, and not in wage rates. Wage 
rates have been rather rigidly observed 
except in a few poverty-stricken plants. 
In fact, general wage increases have 
been made twice during the past year. 
There were no violations of State 
child-labor laws.” 

Mr. McLaurine also reported in brief 
the process made by the association 
toward greater cooperation with agri- 
culture, an adequate tariff on jute 
and jute products, selling cotton net 
weight, and protection of American 
markets from Japanese exports. 


Sees All-Inclusive Jap Quota 


“A satisfactory arrangement on piece 
goods alone could not solve the ultimate 
problem of Japanese imports, but we 
felt it would answer the immediate 
need, and serve to lay the groundwork 
for the solution of the greater problem 
embracing the whole category of textile 
products,” said Cason J. Callaway, 
chairman of the board of Callaway 
Mills and a member of the American 
Textile Mission to Japan, making his 
report on the trip at the Thursday 
afternoon session of the Washington 
convention, 

The major part of Mr. Callaway’s 
report was devoted to the piece-goods 
phase of the document “because all the 
other sections pertain to details of the 
piece-goods quota alone; and, second, 
more important, because | consider this 
phase most vital in the preservation of 
our American industry as a whole, and 
in the maintenance of the living stan- 
dards of our people.” 

With reference to incorporation of a 
section in the agreement whereby the 
Japanese accept the principle of quota 
limitation to fabricated articles, he said 
that a “procedure was established for 
the continued application of the benefits 
of private negotiations.” The com- 
mittee went into the negotiations with 
the realization that there could be no 
permanent stability of American tex- 
tiles unless all textiles were eventually 
covered. For example, handkerchiefs, 
pillow cases, umbrellas, yarn and the 
like could come in unrestricted if only 
piece goods were limited. 

Mr. Callaway warned that the future 
of the U. S. textile business could 
not be safeguarded by arrangements 
on Japanese goods alone, as “every 
spindle in the United States could be 
stopped by production from foreign 
countries whose scale of labor is twice 
to three times that of Japan so long as 
our labor rate is sufficiently high to 
equalize the tariff and cost of trans- 
portation.” 

He concluded with a statement to the 
effect that the primary responsibility 
for arranging for limitation of import 
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of fabricated articles is on American 
fabricators themselves 


way has been paved for them. 


Murchison Reviews Jap Agreement 


Questions which have arisen in re- 
cent weeks regarding certain hypo- 
thetical situations in connection with 
the American-Japanese trade agreement 
answered during the Thursday 
afternoon session by Dr. Claudius T. 
Murchison, president of the Cotton- 


were 


Textile Institute. 

\ summary of his” explanations 
follows: 

1. The 1937 quota was placed at a 


figure considerably larger than the 1938 
quota because it represents business 
already booked by the Japanese, and 
hecause the Japanese conceded that con- 
ditions prevailing in January 1937 re- 
flected a \merican cloth 
market. 

2. The probable effect of the agree 
ment on the raw cotton to 
Japan “is purely intangible and _ psy- 
chological in character.” The present 
agreement will have no effect on the 
ability of the Japanese to purchase 
cotton as the quota figures agreed upon 
are actually greater than any previous 
volume of Japanese business in the 
United States. The price of American 
cotton will probably continue to in- 
Huence exports to Japan more than any 
other factor, although it is true that 
Japan wishes to distribute her pur- 
chases among several nations in order 
to remain independent in time of war. 
The voluntary agreement offset any 
possibility of ill-will which would have 
been inevitable had discriminatory leg- 
islation been necessary, 


boom in the 


sales of 


3. Transhipment of Japanese goods 
third to fourth countries will be 
chargeable against the quota. 

4. The 


from 


plan presents alluring possi 
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although the 


extended to othe 
fields than textile, 
great difficulties 


bilities of being 

countries and other 
but would meet with 
unless the industries of the two com 
peting countries are of sufficient im 
portance to attract the attention of the 
governments and of the public. More- 
over, the commodity must be imported 
in large enough volume to actually 
threaten domestic industry. An addi- 
tional requirement is machinery for 
export control which in the i 
Japan was an all-powerful trade asso 
ciation with complete control over pro 
duction and exports of each member. 

5. It would be wise for the best 
American houses to engage in distribu- 
tion of Japanese goods so long as the 
quota is in effect and so long as the 
come within the quota. This 
would not increase the volume of con- 
sumption of Japanese goods, and would 
tend to have the least disturbing effect 
on American price structure. 


case ol 


2oods 


Coker Urges Better Cotton 
David R. Coker, Hartsville, S.C 
plant breeder, in presenting some notes 
on the present and prospective cotton 
situation, urged the mill 
operate with all agencies 
attempting to reestablish the 
cotton industry on a 
impregnable 


men to Co- 
which are 
American 
preeminent and 
which will benefit 
grower, spinner and general public 
alike. He told of the enormous im 
provement in cotton quality and yield 
which has taken place in certain parts 
of the cotton belt in recent years as a 
result of scientific breeding, and _ said 
that with proper encouragement from 
combed yarn spinners the breeders 
could furnish the cotton belt with a 
highly productive cotton that would 


basis 





Members of A.C.M.A. in session 


compete with the best erades ot 


Sakellaridis and Giza. 


Bankhead Offers Cotton Program 


Emphasizing the need for working 
out the idea underlying the Domestic 
\llotment Plan, Senator John H. Bank 
head of Alabama offered a program so 
broad in its scope and its implications 
that most of his hearers had the sensa 
tion of breathlessness at the conclusion 
The Senator’s program 
Wallace’s 


which he 


ot his address. 
“ever- 


sum- 


is based on Secretary 
normal granary” 
marized as follows: 

Under that plan a year’s supply of 
cotton could be bought by the Govern 
ment at parity price to farmers and 
held in readiness for delivery, as 
needed, to the mills. The parity price 
of cotton at this time is 17c. a lb. The 
parity price would be paid whether the 
world price increased or decreased. 
The Secretary of Agriculture under 
the proposed plan would then estimate 
the quantity of cotton that would be 
domestically consumed during the crop 
vear, and the percentage that such con- 
sumption would bear to the entire crop. 
For illustration, if consumption of 6. 
00,000 bales is estimated and 12,000, 
000 bales of production is estimated 
then each farmer would be paid the 
parity price of 17c. or 50% of his crop 
and the other half of the crop would 
sell at the world prices. Under this 
plan, if the world price of cotton is 
10c. per Ib. the farmers would average 
134c. for the entire crop. The crop 
under the suggested plan would vield 
the farmers $210,000,000 more than if 
the crop was sold at the world price. 

If the cotton manufacturers are will- 
ing to pay the parity price for the 


idea 
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Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


cotton spun by them, Senator Bankhead 
said, the Government should ‘co-oper- 
ate’ by: adjusting the tariff on cotton 
goods to cover difference in cost of 
production here and abroad; fixing 
quotas of permissible imports of cotton 
putting a prohibitive tax on 
jute; levying a compensatory tax on 
competing substitutes like rayon; and 
paying an export bounty for 
factured cotton voods. 


voods : 


manu 


O’Neal Also Pleads For Farmer 


\ similar plea was made to the 
cotton manufacturers by E. A. O'Neal, 
president of the American Farm Fed 
eration, who urged his hearers to give 
sympathetic attention to the farmer, 
and the plans the latter may develop to 
lnprove his economic condition. 

“Organized agriculture is now en 
vaged in an effort to write and put 
through Congress a bill that will em 
hody a permanent national policy for 
agriculture,” he said. “It will be based 
on the parity concept, that is, a fair 
share of the national income for the 
farmer. We agree to put a ceiling on 
our prices at parity levels if only we 
can have an understructure of control 
on our industry that will keep our price 
level from falling unduly below parity. 
That seems to me a fair and just basis 
for a national policy.” 


Resolutions and Reports 


The American Cotton Manufacturers 
\ssociation went on 
tinuing to oppose 
singling out the 
control of wages, hours, etc.” There 
Was no direct reference to the Ellen- 
hbogen bill, but there was no mistaking 
the meaning of the resolution. Other 


record as “con- 
any legislation 


textile industry for 
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resolutions were in substance as_ fol- 


lows: Japanese commission com 
mended; net weight purchase of cotton 
favored; tariff on jute and jute 
products supported; development of 
southern industry by State and Federal 
Government to balance agriculture re- 
quested; funds urged to be furnished 
by Textile Foundation for production 
of moving picture of cotton-textile in 
dustry petitioned. 

Committee reports Were delivered as 
follows: A. K. Winget, Albemarle. 
N. C.. cotton; Carl R. Cunningham, 
\tlanta, Ga., traffic; Thomas H. Webb, 
Concord, N. C., student loan fund 
(report assigned to David Clark, Char 


lotte, N. C.); Stuart W. Cramer, 


Cramerton, N. C., Textile Foundation 
and National Industrial Conference 
Board; George P. Wray, New York, 
General Arbitration Board. At this 
time, also, T. M. Forbes, of Atlanta, 


announced that the Conference on 
Human Relations would be held July 
15, 16 and 17 at Blue Ridge, N. C 


Election of Officers 


Robert EE. Henry, president and 
treasurer of Dunean Mills, Greenville, 
S. C., was elected president of the 
association for the next year. John H 
Cheatham, president and treasurer of 
Georgia-Kineaid Mills, Griffin, Ga.. 
moved up to the first vice-presidency, 


and K. P. Lewis, president and treas 
urer of Edwin Cotton Mills Co., Dur 
ham, N. C., was elected second vice 
president. W. M. McLaurine’ was 


reelected secretary and treasurer. 
Fuller E. Callaway, LaGrange, Ga., 
was elected to the board of government 
to succeed Landon Thomas, Augusta. 
Ga., resigned. W. H. Entwistle, Rock 





ingham, N. C., was elected to succeed 
K. P. Lewis who automatically resigned 
upon becoming an officer.of the associa 
tion. New members elected to fill regu 
lar vacancies included George P. Swiit, 
Columbus, Ga., W. N. Banks, Griffin, 
Ga., Harvey W. Moore, Concord, N. ¢ 
Luther H. Hodges, Spray, N. ¢ and 
Fred W. Symmes, Greenville, S. ¢ 


Social Affairs 


The banquet room of the Mayflowe1 
Hotel was crowded to capacity Churs 
day evening with the members of the 
and their The 
speaker of the evening was Harry L. 
Hopkins, administrator, Federal Emet 
Relief Administration, 
stated the position of the present ad- 


association euests 


gency who re 
ministration on reliet 
The chief entertainment 
sisted of an impressive musical program 
put on by 50 Avondale Mills school 
children came from Alabama to 
Washington with Donald Comer 
Honor guests were Senator John I 
Bankhead, Edward A. O'Neal, C. S 
Ching, David R. Coker, O. Max Gard 
ner, Cason J. Callaway, Dr. Claudius 
T. Murchison, Russell T. Fisher, W 
Ray Bell, Frank E. Slack, Herman 
Cone, S. Marshall Beatie, W. N. Banks, 
Scott Roberts, A. W. McLellan, and 
Walter H. Hoge. Toastmaster Comer 
introduced Ellenbogen 
who was the guest of one of the dele 


questions 
feature con 


1 
Who 


Congressman 


gates. 

Wives of 
a reception for the 
afternoon. Mrs. Delano 
Roosevelt received the and 
their guests at the White House Friday 
afternoon. 

The retiring president, Donald 
Comer, was presented the traditional 
president’s medal by Col. W. D. Ander- 
son who substituted for B. B. Gossett 


senators held 
Thursday 


the southern 
ladies 

Franklin 

members 
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R. E. Henry 


7. Hk new president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association, 
Robert E. Henry, of Greenville, 5S. C., 
can best be described with one 
Precisionist, a word made famous by 
Robert West in an address before the 
executives of the industry a 
This term—expanded to in- 
humanitarian who loves both 


word, 


operating 
year ago. 
clude the 
men and machines for what they are, 
and with no limitation whatever to 
cold machine precision—effectively sums 
up the personality and accomplishments 
of the new president. 

Robert Henry, affectionately known 
among his friends as Bob, was born 
July 19, 1880, at Tazewell, Va., one of 
several sons of the Ashby-Henry family, 
an Irish-English union. This combina- 
tion of Irish geniality and English con- 
servatism, plus the fact that his father 
and brothers were lawyers, undoubtedly 
helped mold his character into one of 
exactness, certainty and understanding. 

Following his graduation from 
Hampton-Sidney Institute in 1904 with 
a Bachelor of Arts degree, young Bob 
taught one year at Blackstone 
Military Academy. This gave him an 
opportunity to think over his future; 
and he methodically considered several 
possible fields including electrical engi- 
neering. Finally, he rejected them all 
and decided on textiles as offering the 
greatest opportunity. 

With characteristic thoroughness, he 

hart course and entered Phila- 
delphia Textile School. There he studied 
two vears, working at odd times with 
S. A. Crosier & Sons, Chester, Pa., as 
a “learner” and receiving no remunera- 
tion. Next, in order to learn something 
about merchandising, he took a job as 
stock clerk with George W. Chapin & 
Co., Philadelphia yarn merchants. <A 

l went into the research 


veir later, he 
depirtment of Brighton Mills, Passaic, 


school 


A larted his 
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N. J., and after several months worked 
up to second hand in both carding and 
spinning departments. 

Feeling that the time was ripe to re- 
turn South, Mr. Henry became in 1906 
overseer of carding and spinning and 
assistant superintendent of McGinnis 
Cotton Mills, New Orleans, La. Within 
a year he was superintendent. Un- 
fortunately, the mill closed shortly 
thereafter following one of the nation’s 
periodic depressions. Offered a posi- 
tion with Brighton again, he headed 
North, stopping off at Greenville, S. C., 
for a brief vacation enroute. There, he 
met several of the pioneers of the Pied- 
mont including W. E. Beattie, Lewis 
Parker, Adger Smyth, J. E. Sirrine and 
others. During this vacation period, he 
straightened out one of the departments 
of the old Enoree mill for Mr. Sirrine, 
and in many other ways made a favor- 
able impression on the Greenville manu- 
facturers. 

Mr. Henry never did get back to 
3righton as he was made superinten- 
dent of Springstein plant of Springs 
Cotton Mills shortly after leaving 
Greenville. He remained with Springs 
for six years in charge of several plants. 
Offered the position of manufacturing 
manager of what is now known as Vic- 
tor-Monaghan Co., he returned to 
Greenville in that capacity and remained 
until 1917, at which time he went North 
again. He returned to Greenville in 
1918 as treasurer and general manager 
of Dunean Mills, becoming president in 
1921. Later, he was put in charge of 
Aragon Baldwin Cotton Mills and 
Watts Mills also, which positions he 
holds today along with directorates in 
several other companies. 

The transition of Dunean Mills from 
a producer of coarse goods, to fine 
goods, to cotton and rayon, and finally 
to fine rayons exclusively reflects in 
many ways his character. From the be- 
ginning, Dunean has profited from his 
foresight, careful planning and _ preci- 
sion operation. 

Mr. Henry has served both his com- 
munity and the industry unstintedly 
since the debacle of 1929. He was one 
of the most valuable members of the old 
Code Authority, and is active in affairs 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute, State as- 
sociation, rayon organization and local 
affairs. 

Mr. Henry married Miss Emmie Mc- 
Crary, of Chester, S. C., and has one 
son Carter, 21 years of age, who is now 
a student at Philadelphia Textile School 
preparing to follow in the footsteps of 
his father. 


ARMING, _ history, — genealogy, 

sport—Ralph M. Jones, president 
of the Underwear Institute, has other 
hobbies too, but these will do. Through- 
out the 30-year career which has 
brought him to leadership in the under- 
wear industry as vice-president of Utica 
Knitting Co., Mr. Jones has always 
believed that work should be balanced 
with recreation. Today, despite the 
demands made on him by his own busi- 
ness and the industry at large, his life 
is nothing if not varied. Here are a few 
points, picked at random: As president 
of the Oneida County Historical Society 
he is an authority on the Revolutionary 
and Civil Wars and gives frequent lec- 
tures on these subjects. As owner of 
an extensive farm-estate at Barneveld, 
N. Y. he has made a close study of 
farming problems and often regales his 
manufacturer-associates with surprising 
facts learned in his agricultural experi- 
ments. As genealogist, he specializes 
in tracing the “family tree’ of the 
Jones’ clan. 

Mr. Jones’ business career spans an 
important period in the growth of Utica 
Knitting Co. Shortly after the turn 
of the century, while he was still a boy, 
he was given his first job in that com- 
pany’s mill by his uncle, Quentin 
McAdam, one of the founders of the 
firm. The rest is history. Long active 
in industry affairs, he was prominently 
identified with the Associated Knit Un- 
derwear Manufacturers of America, 
Inc., and its successor, the Underwear 
Institute, which he is now serving for 
his third term as president. His ten- 
ure spanned the period of the collapse 
of the NRA and related legislation, and 
his coolness and judgment as adminis- 
trator did much to keep the industry 
on an even keel in the difficult post-NRA 
days. So far as his personal character 
is concerned, the industry has a word 
for it. Those best qualified to know 
call him a “square-shooter.” 





Ralph M. Jones 
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Picker Progress... 


Checking up on 1937 status of one 
of the big stories of 1936 


N 1936 news stories concerning the 
mechanical cotton picker the social 
question overshadowed all other 

phases. Now that the excitement has 
died down and sanity returned one is 
able to look at the practical side of the 
question and to marvel a little at the 
possibilities of the invention. 

There are three mechanical cotton 
pickers at about the same stage of de- 
velopment. Each is based on a rotat- 
ing spindle theory: the Rust picker 
working on the plan of the smooth but 
dampened spindle, the International 
Harvester Co. picker and the Berry 
picker having barbed spindles which, 
rotating, pull the cotton from the boll. 
Each of the machines, however, has the 
same fundamental defect, the Interna- 
tional and Berry pickers to an even 
greater degree than the Rust, for while 
they all pick cotton and pick it quickly 
they also pick it “trashy.” 

In the early part of the picking sea- 
son when cotton stalks and leaves are 
still green the mechanical picker takes 
up a certain percentage of the foliage 
along with the cotton and often the 
leaves are crushed in the machinery and 
the cotton stained. In the latter part 
of the season, after the frost has fallen, 
dead leaves break and crumble into a 
fine “pepper trash” which will not come 
out of the cotton at the gin nor in some 
cases in the cleaning process at the 
mill. Cotton experts who have classed 
samples picked by all three machines 
state that in each case the cotton loses 
at least two grades in character repre- 
senting an economic loss of at least $20 
a bale. The all-important cleaning 
problem must be solved before true 
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merits or demerits of any machine 
picker can be thoroughly appraised. 

Keeping the grade standard of 
mechanically picked cotton up to that of 
hand-picked is a most necessary step 
forward which must be taken before 
machines can be successfully adapted 
to cotton harvesting. Whether this 
will have to be done in a special clean- 
ing process at the gin or whether it can 
be accomplished in some device on the 
picker itself has not been determined. 
In the former case it may be that 
specially constructed gins will have to 
be erected to care for machine har- 
vested cotton. 


Rust Picker Status 


It is believed that the Rust brothers 
think they can overcome this problem 
at the picker, for after months of ex- 
haustive field tests during picking sea- 
son and extensive laboratory tests at 
Clemson College, S. C., and College 
Station, Tex., they have decided not 
to build their pickers for the sales 
market this year but to continue de- 
velopment of their new model carrying 
a number of improvements that they 
find to be necessary. John Rust feels 
that after rigid tests this fall these im- 
provements will warrant a production 
program for 1938. Mack Rust is at this 
time in Turkestan acting as technical 
adviser to engineers assigned to adapt- 


ing the machine to picking conditions 
of that country. The interest in the 
Rust picker shown by officials of the 
U. S. S. R. is very keen and no ex- 
pense is being spared in pushing the 
mass production program they have 
planned. 

Although the Rust brothers have not 
promised mass production of their 
picker even after it is perfected to the 
United States, as they still adhere to 
their original leasing plan for this 
country, they are in agreement with the 
Soviet Government on a general pro- 
duction program for the U. S. S. R. 


The Russian Threat 


There is decreasing room for fear 
in the widely publicized social problem 
of the hand-picker vs. machine-picker 
as it may affect our own cotton-grow- 
ing South but there is excellent reason 
for conjuring up a real hair-raising 
spasm of fright when we candidly con- 
sider future cotton economics based 
upon the entrance of Russia into world 
production. With the almost unlimited 
acreage possibilities of that country, its 
crop mechanized in every stage includ- 
ing harvesting, it will automatically step 
into a first bracket selling position based 
upon lower operation costs. This pro- 
gram is vastly more portentious than 
that of the Argentine. 

When the cotton picker is perfected 
and it will be before too long, we will 
find this to be the real problem in- 
volved: a world wide economic prob- 
lem, not a localized social one. We 
should persuade the Rust brothers to 
keep their picker at home. 
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Rayon’ Weaving Needs 


Have been met by the evolution of 


loom mechanisms superior to the old 


N 1928 work on a new silk loom 

was started with the idea of offer- 

ing to the real-silk industry a sim- 
plified machine that was capable of 
producing high-quality fabric at low 
cost. The first trial installation of the 
new silk loom, later to he known as the 
Super Silk or Type S loom, was shipped 
to a silk mill in the early part of 1930. 
Then followed several months of pains- 
taking testing and redesigning. The 
combination ot the shuttle-changineg 
mechanism and the Type S loom pro- 
duced the first) successful automatic 
loom for rayon crepe weaving. 

While the main dimensions of a 
weaving machine (see Fig. 1) naturally 
have an intimate bearing upon the re- 
sults that can be obtained with it, the 
mechanical detail of design and con- 
struction are the items that in the analy- 
sis determine its success or failure. For 
this more im 
portant elements of construction in the 
Sup r Silk loom will be discussed. 


reason, a tew oft the 


Let-Off 


lLet-off mechanisms can be classified 
under three general headings: friction 
type, whip-roll-control type, and dead- 
weight type. 

The friction tvpe is the most 
mon. Examples can be found on cotton 
and silk looms. Ordinarily, in 
the cotton industry, the friction mem- 
ber which encircles the friction head 
consists of steel chain, whereas in the 
silk industry it consists of a piece ot 
braided rope. \Ithough the friction type 
of let-off is used in the weaving of 
rayon, it is by no means perfect. Tests 
that been conducted by special 
recording apparatus indicate that the 
amount of warp let-off at each pick is 
not uniform. 

The automatic let-off which operates 
on the whip-roll-control principle also 
has its drawbacks. Here, as the warp 
tension builds up, the whip roll is dis- 
placed, thus allowing the throw of the 
driving mechanism of the let-off to be 
imcreased. In other words, the ap- 
paratus can be likened to the action of 
a thermostat in regulating the tempera- 
ture of a room. While it is reasonably 
sensitive, it has a definite lag in its ac- 
tion, depending upon the frictional re- 
sistance of the moving parts and the 
lost motion in the connections between 
the whip roll and the drive. Thus some 
let-offs of this type are worse than 
others. The best of them shows suf- 
ficient lack of uniformity in the amount 


coMm- 


looms 


have 
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let off to be unsatisfactory on fine rayon 
work, even though it has its place in 
the manufacture of cotton goods and 
coarse rayon constructions. 

Let-off mechanisms employing the 
dead-weight principle have been found 
by experiment and practical use to be 
superior to the friction let-off or to the 
whip-roll-control type of let-off. In this 
type of mechanism the tension on the 
warp is determined by the weights that 
are hanging on the let-off. In other 
words, the same results could be ob- 
tained if a rope were fastened to the 
beam head so that it would pass around 
the periphery and support a_ weight 
hanging on the free end of the rope. 
With this arrangement the rope would 
be wound on the beam head as the warp 
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was pulled ftorward by the take-up. The 
function, then, of the moving parts in 
the dead-weight type of let-off is to 
compensate for the tendency of the 
rope to wind on the head. The weight 
is let back with reference to the beam 
as the beam rotates forward, thus main- 
taining a given position of the weight 
with reference to the rest of the loom. 

Among the studies that have been 
made on let-offs is one in which the 
tension variation during one revolution 
of the crankshaft of the loom was de- 
termined. A curve of warp tension in 
terms of degrees of crankshaft rotation 
was plotted (see Fig. 2). This chart 
was made from readings taken by 
means of slow-motion pictures. It indi- 
cates an appreciable increase in tension 
in the warp as the harnesses open, as 
well as at the time of beat-up. Ob- 
viously, tension with the harnesses open 
is a detriment, because at that time the 


warp ends are supported on the thin 
edges of the heddles. The endeavor, 
then, is to eliminate, as far as possible, 
the increasing tension as the harnesses 
open by means of the dead-weight prin- 
ciple. With that type of mechanism the 
beam can roll forward as the shed is 
formed, thus keeping the tension in the 
warp approximately constant. Without 
this relief, the tension varies as is indi- 
cated in the diagram. 

There is, of course, a certain amount 
of variation with the dead-weight let- 
off because of the inertia of the beam 
and the weights. The exact amount has 
not been determined because slow-mo- 
tion pictures of the mechanism were 
not taken until recently. The fact re- 
mains, however, that practical results 
with the dead-weight let-off indicate a 
condition of uniformity which is su- 
perior to the characteristics of the other 
two types of let-off. 


Shedding Mechanisms 


The shedding mechanism that is em- 
ployed in the modern rayon loom is an 
undercam harness motion, a dobby, or 
a Knowles head. Some looms have been 
built with a cone harness motion and 
some with a jacquard, but the great ma- 
jority are of the three types mentioned 
These mechanisms have charac- 

which differ somewhat. The 
undercam harness motion and_ the 
Knowles head have a definite dwell, 
whereas the dobby, because of its crank 
motion, gives a continuous movement 
tc the harnesses, except on one pick 
when the dobby hooks are not on the 
dobby knives. A comparison of these 
mechanisms (Fig. 3) shows that the 
Knowles head changes the harnesses in 
130 crankshaft degrees and allows them 
to dwell in the open position for 230 
degrees. Similarly, the cam motion 
changes the harnesses in 210 crankshaft 
degrees and allows them to dwell for 
150 degrees. In some instances, par- 
ticularly on five-harness work, the dwell 
is reduced to 120 degrees in order to 
make the shape of the cam less abrupt. 

The effect of the dwell is to give less 
interference between the shuttle and the 
shed lines than is the case where a 
dobby is used. In order to have shed- 
ding conditions equivalent to those ob- 
tained with a cam harness motion or a 
Knowles head motion, the harnesses 
must be opened wider with a dobby. 
This naturally places an increased strain 
on the warp. 

On multi-harness work, the Knowles 
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Fig. 1. An outline drawing comparing the Type S loom with the Crompton 
cotton loom that was used for dress-goods and with the Crompton cotton loom as 


it was altered in an endeavor to make it more suitable for rayon weaving. 


Inter- 


esting points to mote are the relative distances of the warp beam from the har- 
nesses, the positions of the crankshaft (in the cotton loom, the harnesses had to be 
pulled forward at bottom to clear the crankshaft), the smaller shed opening on 
the Type S made possible by the smaller shuttle, and the 31}-in. take-up roll on 
the Type S as compared with 14}-in. roll on the original cotton loom and 20-in. 
roll on the modified cotton loom. A similar comparison between a Type S and a 
typical Knowles silk loom would show less difference. 


head has another advantage over a 
dobby in that it can be equipped with 
sectional cylinder gears. These can be 
adjusted so that all the harnesses do 
not cross at the same time. This char- 
acteristic is particularly valuable on 
heavy-sley work where the warp ends 
interfere with each other when the 
harnesses cross at the same time, as they 
do with a dobby. 

Although this comparison shows the 
Knowles head motién to have points of 
superiority as compared with a dobby, 
it should not be construed as an indica- 
tion that there are more heads than 
dobbies in use in the rayon weaving 
industry. There are, of course, many 
dobby looms in operation in the indus- 
try which are giving good, practical re- 
sults. The fact remains, however, that 
the nearest approach to the ideal shed- 


a little too much, the swing reed yields 
sufficiently to compensate for the error. 
Until the swing-reed release motion 
was put on the Type S looms, there was 
no very satisfactory means for elim- 
inating start-up marks. The reeds of the 
old cotton and silk looms were held in 
what amounted to a fixed position in 
most instances, with the result that to 
start a loom without leaving a mark in 
the cloth was virtually impossible. 
Incorporated in the backstay which 
supports the reed, there is a glass rod 
which prevents the warp from dropping 
on the race plate in the event that the 
harnesses are set too low in the loom. 
Modern rayon looms not only have this 
feature, but also are arranged so that 


so-o--- Crompton dress goods 
—-— Crompton dress goods 
for rayon weaving 


the reet can be adjusted 
to line with the shuttle 
boxes. 
In the looms which 
now are being built, a 
shuttle box with a wide 
mouth is used. This 
arrangement, together 
D with the corner of the 
lay beam and the race- 
plate covering, has a 
bearing on successful 
operation. The wide- 
mouth shuttle box was 
adopted to prevent the 
cutting of filling by the 
shuttle as it entered the shuttle box. The 
corner of the lay beam is made of wood 
and is covered with corduroy where 
formerly a brass casting was used. A 
wooden race plate also is covered with 
corduroy where, in the older looms, the 
race plate was of steel or wood uncov- 
ered in the cotton looms, and wood 
covered with billiard cloth in the silk 
looms. 

In the conventional shuttle-changing 
lay, provision is made either for a shut- 
tle 15 in. long x 1 9/16 in. wide x 
1 3/16 in. high, or a shuttle 15 in. long x 
13 in. wide x 1 1/16 in. high. These 
shuttles take paper tubes which gener- 
ally are 64 in. long and which are wound 
to a diameter of approximately 15/16 in. 
for the large shuttle and ? in. for the 
small shuttle. These diameters could be 
somewhat larger but in most instances 
are kept small enough to permit the use 
of fur or sheepskin as shuttle lining. 

In the lay of the Crompton automatic 
cotton loom that was used for rayon 
weaving by some of the cotton mills 
when they started the manufacture of 
synthetic fabrics, a shuttle 15} in. long 
x 1Z in. wide x 1 in. on the back wall 
x 15/16 in. on the front wall was used. 
This shuttle took a bobbin 8 in. long x 

4 in. wound diameter. Usually the bob- 
bin was of the wooden type such as is 
used in an automatic bobbin-changing 
loom, 

These facts are brought out to show 
how much smaller than the original cot- 


ding condition can be obtained with the 9 
Knowles head. 
8 
The Lay c 7 
- : j a 
lhe lay motion of the modern rayon c 6 
loom includes one mechanism which is Re 9 _ Variation of Warp Tension 
essential to the elimination of marks; S for Two Complete Revolutions 
c : = of the Crankshaft 
namely, a swing-reed release motion. ~ 4 
lhis mechanism consists of a series of a | Slow-motion picture analyss 
F enineieter anabas : . 3 3 + t + \. of a dobby super-si/k loom 
fingers which hold the backstay in posi- = 
tion when the loom picks and which a 


vield when the loom beats the filling 
into place. The purpose of the mecha- 
nism is to give the fell of the cloth a 0 
blow of uniform intensity regardless of 
the position which the fell of the cloth 
occupies. In other words, if the weaver 
makes a pick-out and lets the cloth back 
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Fig. 2. Warp-tension variations 
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Fig. 3. Comparison of harness motions 


ton shuttles are the standard rayon shut- 
tles used on the Type S shuttle-chang- 
ing loom. Between these extremes there 
are many variations which have been 
used on non-automatic looms by the 
rayon weaving plants. 


Flat-Cop Shuttle 


The most recent development in the 
way of bobbins and shuttles is the so- 
called flat-cop shuttle. There are various 
designs in use, but in general the dimen- 
sions are approximately 16} in. long x 
1 15/16 in. wide x 14 in. on the back 
wall x 1 1/16 in. on the front wall. 
These shuttles take an elliptical bobbin 
or cop which averages about 1 7/32 in. 
on the major axis and about 15/16 in. 
on the minor axis when wound. The 
bobbin itself is generally about 73 in. 
long. 

It is too early to venture an opinion 
concerning the adoption of the flat-cop 
arrangement by the rayon industry as 
a whole. Mills are divided in their ideas. 
Some find it workable; some find that it 
is an impossibility. Those who argue for 
it point out that, as compared with the 
conventional shuttle-changing package of 
the larger size mentioned above, the 
oval bobbin will take approximately 
twice as much yarn and that, because 
of the peculiar shape of the shuttle, the 
shed opening need be no greater than 
it is with the larger of the two shuttle- 
changing shuttles. While this, of course, 
is true, note should be made of the fact 
that the cross-section of the oval pack- 
age is not alone responsible for the in- 
creased carrying capacity. About 50% 
of the increase arises from the cross- 
section and another 50% arises from 
the increased length of the package. 


Picking Mechanism 


The picking motion of modern weav- 
ing machinery is the result of much 
study. In its essentials it is similar to 
the mechanisms of the older looms, 
but in its details it is markedly different. 

Before describing the work that has 
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been done, one comment with reference 
to picking motions perhaps should be 
made. Frequently the question is asked 
“Why hasn’t somebody invented a bet- 
ter method for propelling the shuttle?” 
The answer is that, despite all the 
mechanisms that have been built, noth- 
ing has been found which is better from 
a practical standpoint than the cam-up- 
erated mechanism which always has 
been used. There are in existence some 
excellent electrical means for propelling 
a shuttle and others employing mechani- 
cal or pneumatic devices. They all have 
their drawbacks, however, from a cost 
and operating standpoint. For these 
reasons, the loom builders have striven 
to improve the conventional mechanism. 

In the old looms the picking cams 
were made by cut-and-try methods. 
Now, however, they are manufactured 
more intelligently. First, a theoretical 
displacement curve for the picker is 
worked out, taking into consideration 
the speed of the loom, its width, the time 
and distances that are available for 
bringing the shuttle up to speed, and 
the time that can be allotted to the 
passage of the shuttle across the loom. 
From this displacement curve the shape 
of the cam on its pitch line is deter- 
mined. A steel template of this shape 
is formed and is put in a grinding ma- 
chine which generates the working sur- 
face of the cam in a pattern. The pat- 
tern then is used in the foundry to pro- 
duce the chilled iron casting that con- 
stitutes the picking cam itself. 

There are a few interesting facts that 
have been determined through slow-mo- 
tion pictures that were taken to aid in 
the design of picking cams. In the 
first place, the actual shuttle velocity 
is considerably greater than the velocity 
which corresponds to the displacement 
curve from which the picking cam was 
designed. By slow-motion pictures it 
was found that the actual shuttle veloc- 
itv of a 54-in. silk loom was 40.9 ft. 
per second even though the cam orig- 
inally was laid out to give 25.4 ft. per 
second. This increase in velocity is the 
result of the resilience of the picker 


stick, which must be taken into consid- 
eration when the picking cams are de- 
signed, not only because of its contribu- 
tion to the velocity, but also because of 
its effect upon the timing of the loom. 

The amount by which the picker 
sticks bend in actual operation is rather 
surprising. The slow-motion pictures 
show that, as the result of the bending 
and whatever stretching there is in the 
picker-stick connections, the shuttle is as 
much as 2 in. behind the position in 
which it should be just after the loom 
starts to pick. For instance, in the silk 
loom which was photographed, the shut- 
tle, during 12 degrees of rotation of 
the crankshaft, should have moved 3 in. 
from its initial position. Actually it 
moved only 1 in., showing that the 
picker stick was bent out of line by 
approximately 2 in. (See Fig 4.) 

Another interesting result of the 
moving-picture analysis was the deter- 
mination of the drop in shuttle velocity 
as the shuttle moves across the loom. 
Taking the maximum velocity of the 
shuttle as it leaves the shuttle box as 
100%, the velocity as it enters the sel- 
vage was found to be 87.6%. At the cen- 
ter of the loom it was 66.6%, and at the 
opposite selvage it was 59.5%. In other 
words, the shuttle loses approximately 
one-third of its velocity in traveling 
from selvage to selvage. 

The take-up motion of the modern 
rayon loom has as its outstanding char- 
acteristic, when compared with the 
take-up of the cotton looms that were 
used for rayon, the size of the take-up 
drum. The drum is 314 in. in circum- 
ference, as compared with 144 in. and 
20 in. in the old cotton looms. 

Another essential difference between 
the modern rayon loom and the old cot- 
ton looms is in the cloth winding roll 
and guide rolls. In the latest looms the 
cloth comes over a wooden strip or a 
glass rod on the breast beam, passes 
over a guide roll, around the take-up 
drum, around a pressure roll, over an- 
other guide roll, and then goes to the 
cloth roll, which is driven by a chain 
and friction arrangement from the 
take-up drum. In the cotton looms, on 
the other hand, the cloth passed over 
the breast beam, which was made of 
wood instead of steel; over a_ steel 
guide roll; around the take-up drum; 
over another guide roll; and then passed 
to the cloth roll, which was held in 
contact with the take-up drum by means 
of spring-supported bearings. Thus, the 
cloth was wound on the cloth roll by 
the frictional contact of the cloth roll 
with the cloth on the take-up drum, a 
situation which introduced a consider- 
able amount of rubbing of the cloth on 
itself. 

The original cotton arrangement 
was soon found to be inadequate and 
was changed to one employing a lower 
winding roll driven by a chain not un- 
like that now employed in the modern 
rayon loom. 

In the older looms the take-up was 
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not fitted with pressure rolls, as are 
the new rayon looms. Some of the new 
looms, in fact, have two pressure rolls, 
one on the front and one on the back of 
the take-up drum. These rolls are cov- 
ered with felt, the front one with thick 
Rosella felt and the back one with a 
harder and more dense felt similar to 
billiard cloth. 

Take-up-roll coverings in the cotton 
industry usually consist of various 
grades of perforated tin and sandpaper. 
The latter also has been used in the real- 
silk industry. With the advent of rayon, 
however, these coverings were found 
to be too harsh; consequently, crepe 
rubber was adopted. This, however, 
showed deterioration and subsequently 
was replaced with a material called 
Texalox and various cork and rubber 
compositions. More recently, to elim- 
inate the difficulties with rubber, a com- 
position of cork and Duprene has been 
used. 

The gearing of the take-up has been 
the subject of study, not only from 
the standpoint of the tooth profile, but 
also fram the standpoint of the number 
of teeth in contact, the face width of 
the gears, and the adequacy of the sup- 
porting bearings, as well as their lubri- 
cation. Where the gears of the old looms 
in many instances were cast teeth, they 
now are made with cut teeth. The tooth 
profile has been changed to eliminate 
the involute interference that exists on 
ordinary pinions and gears which are 
cut with the regular standard tooth 
length and a 144-degree pressure angle. 
Thus, with the improved bearings, the 
gears can be adjusted and maintained 
with a minimum of backlash. 

One last item in connection with the 
take-up should be mentioned. In cotton 
looms there is usually no provision 
for lifting the hold pawl when the 
loom is stopped. The result is that in 
the process of starting the loom the 
weaver usually gains a pick and on 
rayon leaves a mark. The Type S 
rayon loom is arranged to lift the hold 
pawl so that the loom will not take 
up a pick when the weaver starts the 
loom after having stopped it for any 
reason. This item is a_ refinement 
which, though seemingly inconsequen- 
tial, actually makes a great difference 
in the quality of the product. 


Magazine 


As far as the shuttle-changing maga- 
zine and its operation are concerned, 
there is not much that can be said in 
this paper without embarking upon a 
long explanation of details. The essen- 
tial point with regard to this mechanism 
is that the shuttles as they lie in the 
magazine are threaded so that when 
they are transferred into operation there 
is no difficulty with tension on the first 
pick nor with the threading of the shut- 
tle eye. Similarly, the question of 
drawn-in ends of filling which is pres- 
ent in most bobbin-changing mechanism 
is eliminated. 
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Before leaving the construction of 
the modern rayon looms, another point 
should be emphasized. Up to the year 
1928, cotton and silk looms were some- 
what like agricultural machinery. The 
parts were not thoroughly machined 
and were fitted to the main framework 
by hand. Now, however, with accurately 
machined parts, looms can be built on 
an assembly line, as are other modern 
products like the machine tools and 
automobiles. The result is a mechanism 
which is solidly and accurately built, 
which is capable of fine adjustment, 
and which can operate at high speed 
and efficiency to the end of producing 
first-grade cloth with a minimum of 
effort on the part of the employee. 


Auxiliary Equipment 


The auxiliary equipment which is 
essential to the operation of weaving 
equipment has been subject to study 
similar to that which has gone into 
the loom itself. Outstanding among 
these investigations is one concerning 
warp beams. 

In the cotton industry the warp 
beams, until recently, were made with 
a wooden barrel in which gudgeons 
were driven at each end. The heads 
were fastened to the barrel by means 
of rods or bolts and were made with 
the flange cast integral with the friction 
drum. No attempt was made to have 
the flanges adjustable. 

In the silk industry the beams usually 
had a wooden barrel with a through 
shaft, and ten friction heads fastened 
at each end by means of long rods run- 
ning from one beam head to the other. 
With these beams paper was used in 
order that the warp might be spread 
to the desired width on the beam. The 
scheme was to run on the beam a cer- 
tain number of yards. Then a paper 
covering was inserted and the beaming 
operation continued for a few yards. 
This process was repeated until a beam 
of the desired yardage was made. 

In view of the small yardage and 
the time involved in handling the paper, 
consideration was given to the making 
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of a beam that would eliminate papers 
and which would permit the beaming 
ot greater yardage. The first paperless 
warp beam was sent to a rayon mii! in 
1929. This beam had 16-in. adjustable 
flanges that could be moved lengthwise 
of the beam to any desired width on a 
threaded sleeve. The beam had a wooden 
barrel and a through shaft. 

Since 1929 thousands of these paper- 
less warp beams have gone into the 
rayon industry. Subsequent develop- 
ments, however, have increased the 
flange diameters to the point where the 
beam journals have been increased 
from { in. in diameter to 14 in. in diam 
eter to avoid the bending of the jour- 
nals. 

Developments in steel beams likewise 
have been made so that at the present 
time there are all-steel paperless warp 
beams available. These beams were de- 
signed with the idea of increasing the 
strength without increasing the weight 
of the beam. 

One of the difficulties which has been 
encountered in the design of beams is 
the tremendous end pressure against 
the flanges which is encountered in the 
beaming of a rayon warp. Apparatus 
for determining this end ‘pressure has 
been made. To date the work has not 
gone far enough to permit of generali- 
zation beyond the observation that rayon 
warp acts as does a pile of sand. The 
unsized warp is like dry sand and the 
sized warp is like sand with clay mixed 
in it. As one would expect, therefore, 
the end pressure on the flanges is great- 
est with the unsized warp. In the course 
of testing, the unsized warp was found 
to have an end pressure three times that 
obtained with a sized warp. 

The development of paper tubes for 
filling, fiber-covered shuttles, the sub- 
stitution of steel heddles for cotton 
harnesses, the use of silk reeds instead 
of pitch-band reeds, and improvements 
in temples and temple rolls all have con- 
tributed to more perfect weaving. 

Similarly, the use of oil guards around 
the dobby, take-up gears, and picking 
motion has minimized the hazard of 
cloth spoiled by oil spots. 
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Homeopathic remedies often will effect a cure 


When Wrinkles 


Come 


on woolens and worsteds 


By David Welsh 


NE mill was making, among 

other fabrics, a line of 18- and 

21-0z. piece-dyed cheviots from 
1_blood worsted. It had in the ware- 
house 500 pieces ticketed as “Seconds” 
because of mill wrinkles. The goods 
were so bad that they were practically 
unsalable. 

And then the new finisher de- 
clared they could be salvaged, and 
without redyeing. 

“Impossible,” said the superintendent, 
“but we will let you try four pieces.” 

A special soap was made up. This 
solution was heavy in body and weak 
in alkali, the light alkalinity to avoid 
attacking the color, which was Alizarine 
and fairly fast even to fulling. The 
four pieces were then re-fulled for 30 
min. with this solution, a little more on 
the wet side than for regular fulling, 
traps weighted medium. Then they 
were scoured with an addition of the 
same soap, 30 min. in the soap, and 
rinsed for 90 min. in cold water, as 
warm water is not so good for piece 
dyes. When the four pieces arrived 
at the finished perch, the superintendent 
was amazed, as they were absolutely 
free from wrinkles and the handle had 
been so enhanced that they felt like 
goods of a higher grade. All of the 
500 pieces were so treated and sold as 
firsts. 


In the first two chapters of the story 
of “Wrinkle-Preventing Wrinkles,” the 
writer listed the principal causes of 
wrinkles in woolens and worsteds and 
gave some hints on preventing them. 
In this final installment of the serial, 
which began in the March issue and 
was continued in April, he comes to 
the question of what to do about 
wrinkles which are not discovered until 
reach the finished perch. 
Generally the most effective treatment 
is along homeopathic lines, or “what 
kills, cures.” That is, the machine or 
process which caused the wrinkles us- 
ually can be employed to effect a cure. 
The incident related above is an ex- 
ample. A bad case of fulling-mill 


the gor ds 
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wrinkles yielded to further treatment in 
the fulling mill. 

Another mill with 3,000 pieces of 
union men’s wear ticketed “Seconds” 
because of cross wrinkles presented a 
different problem. The wrinkles had 
been made in the dye kettle. These 
fabrics could not be put in a fulling mill 
or cloth washer. Therefore they were 


treated in the dye kettle for 1 hr. at a 
hard boil in a solution of glauber salt 
(20%) with a small addition of dye at 





the end to pep up the shade. (The dye- 
kettle was speeded up.) This treatment 
eradicated the wrinkles. 

Another case of boiling them out oc- 
curred with a lot of %-blood serges. 
These had been steam blown on a two- 
cylinder steam blowing machine to 
eradicate wrinkles. The wrinkles had 
been helped, but not enough to make 
firsts of the goods, and the steam blow- 
ing had added another effect. Most of 
the pieces had from 3 to 7 yd. of water 
marks, or a moiré effect, on one end. 
\ good boil-out in 20% glauber salt 
in the dye kettle removed the wrinkles 
and—much to surprise 
the water marks almost entirely dis- 
appeared, 

Regular 





every one’s 


$-blood serges which have 
become wrinkled present vet another 
problem. Re-fulling would certainly 
eradicate the wrinkles; but, in most 
cases, would destroy the clear serge 
finish, roughing up the surface, and 
burying the twill. The safest treatment 


in this case is to give a good 1-hr. 
run with a plentiful supply of warm 
water in a washer fitted with a ladder 
guide board, cool, run out the water, 
add a few pails of a light soap until a 
good lather is in evidence, run 30 min., 
and rinse 75 min. in cold water, keep- 
ing the water up to the overflow holes 
all the time. 

A mill making face goods—meltons, 
kerseys, beavers, and smooth-faced over- 
coatings—had a collection of fabrics 
with heavy wrinkles or, as they are 
sometimes called, whiplashes. Several 
stunts had been tried to bring them 
back to a salable condition: but without 
success. The mill had a_ two-bowl 
crabbing machine. The pieces were 
run in both bowls at a temperature of 
150° F., rolled up on wooden rolls 
from the last bow! after the water had 
been run out of the bowl, placed on a 
rack, and allowed to remain overnight 
until thoroughly cooled off. The 
wrinkles entirely disappeared. 


Oxford-Mix Overcoatings 


Bad wrinkles in heavy, oxford-mix 
overcoatings can generally be overcome 
by a 20-min. run in the fulling mill, if 
run a little more soapy than for regular 
fulling. For best results, the goods 
should be finished and pressed before 
sending them back to the fulling mill. 


After re-fulling, a 30-min. run in the 
washer to which an addition of soap 


has been made, followed by 1 hr. in 
warm water, will work wonders. 
Too much or too little pressure makes 


wrinkles. Just the right amount of 
pressure avoids and also cures them. 


At the first sign of wrinkles, the ten- 
dency is to lift the washer rolls higher, 
so the squeeze will be more gentle. Ac- 
tually what is needed nine times out of 
ten is more pressure. Hence the ladder 
guide is recommended to bring the 
goods under the washer roll in a 
thicker mass. 

If the fulling mill is guilty of caus- 
ing wrinkles—and four pieces are be- 
ing run, two on each side of a two- 
roll mill in single strands side by side— 
a doubling up of each two pieces will 
often end the trouble. Doubling up is 
always good practice, for two good 
reasons. First, the two pieces are con- 
tinually changing positions as they run, 
first one piece is on the bottom, then 
the other—both getting more squeeze. 
Second, there is usually a variation in 
yardage, and a long piece and a short 
one running together make for uneven 
fulling and is the cause of many knock- 
offs. Every two pieces should be sewed 
into one string and then run double; 
thus a 40-yd. piece sewed to a 60-yd. 
piece will make a double string of 50 yd. 
in each strand, and both pieces must 
get the same amount of fulling with a 
practical elimination of the knock-offs. 
To make this doubling up successful, 
both legs of the string are run in the 
same space in the stop motion. 
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Style 
Arbiter ? 


Influence of 
Windsor on men’s 


styles is watched 
By Florence Burchard 


ILL the Duke of 
continue to set 
men, or 


Windsor 
fashions for 
will his more con- 
servative brother, the King, be the 
mentor? Each in succession has had 
his place on the front page during the 
last month. 

At Easter the Duke of Windsor read 
the services at the British Embassy in 
Vienna wearing a dark green suit, a 
brown tweed overcoat, a gray-blue 
shirt, and a red tie. Recently he was 
photographed in the gardens of the 
Chateau de Candé in a gray-blue suit 
with a reserved over-check of red. 

In a window in Paris a gray worsted 
with a window-pane check of blue is 
displayed as one of the suitings recently 
selected by King George. 

The news comes from London, via 
Sleator of the Rue des Pyramids, one of 
the best known London tailors in 
Paris, that the leading fabrics and colors 
for men’s wear for late summer and 
early autumn will be worsteds in dull 
blues and unobtrusive greens with win- 
dow-pane over-checks, and Scotch 
Cheviots with bold stripes of brown 
on green grounds. He reports an ever- 
increasing demand for cheviots and 
tweeds in sports coats and suits, with 
Saxonies and soft materials on the wane. 

In women’s wear, printed fabrics 
have never been so popular in Paris as 
this year. Whereas the Parisienne has 
always worn prints in mid-summer in 
the country, heretofore when a printed 
dress or ensemble was seen in Paris, 
one immediately jumped to the conclu- 
sion that the wearer was either English 
or American. This year it is different. 
At the Opera, on the nights of the 
Kreisler and Furtwaengler concerts. 
outstanding events of the Paris spring 
season, many prints in formal evening 
gowns were noticed, mostly flower prints. 

Tailored suits of black and navy 
have vivid print blouses. Creed faces 
the revers and lines his tailored jackets 
with the print of the blouse. Dark 
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Wide World Photo 


Former British monarch and his bride—his suit shows the popular over- 
check. That Duchess of Windsor may be a leader of women’s fashions 
seems likely but is not touched upon in this story. 


redingotes are worn over print dresses, 
and print redingotes over plain-color 
dresses. There are printed wool crepes, 
printed jerseys, silk and wool, cottons, 
linens, chiffons, satins and silk crepes. 

“Typographical” designs are most 
popular, with stripes a close second. 
Letters and words are scattered over 
surfaces; motifs from old engravings; 
tiny sails from old time ships; broad 
bands of a modern girl’s head in poster 
effect, running from selvage to selvage; 
a tiny dot which looked at closely be- 
comes a half opened umbrella, intended 
especially for rain proof fabrics; a 
page or paragraph from an old romantic 
novel or a seed catalog; stiff, precise 
flowers which might have been taken 
from an old book on botany; innumera- 
ble designs from the the 
Zodiac. Every imaginable theme is be- 
ing used—mythological scenes, 
vases, little modern figures doing their 
daily dozen, animals, ete. 


signs of 


Greek 


The Coronation brought in flags, 
blazons, crowns, and other Heraldic 





devices, the typographical—*God Save 
the King!”, much of the glitter and 
luxury of the Renaissance. The mid-sea- 
son showings have modified this some- 
what, showing more black and navy 
blue than was shown in February. And 
the prints are more often on dark 
grounds than light. In the embroidery 
and the paillettes, however, and in the 
richer fabrics for fall and winter, one 
feels influence of the Renaissance. 

The influence of the Paris Exhibition 
is being noticed in scarfs and handker- 
chief squares showing printed plans ot 
Paris, in dress with the Eiffel 
Tower and landmarks of Paris 
as well as details of the various monu- 
ments of the Exposition, worked into 
quaint designs. The Eiffel Tower is a 


crepes 
other 


favored embroidery motif, being em- 
broidered on scarf ends, revers, and 
berets. Marketwise, embroidery is now 
very strong, often being worked out to 


look like a print, while prints are being 
designed to look like embroideries and 
laces are being printed. 


Group of French fabric novelties showing embroidery treatment 
(courtesy Betty Hirschberg) 
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Founders of old plant would hardly recognize 


recently revamped print-cloth and crash mills 


ODERNIZATION went for- 

ward at a furious pace through- 

out the South during 1936, 
but nowhere was there a more out- 
standing piece of work completed than 
at Startex Mills, Tucapau, S. C. This 
program is of especial interest because 
the properties of Startex, which were 
formerly known as Tucapau Mills, had 
a rather unusual history from the time 
of their organization in 1894 until the 
purchase in 1936 by Walter S. Mont- 
gomery, of Spartanburg, S. C., and as- 
sociates. The mill was organized to 
manufacture standard print cloths and 
still does, although a crash mill was 
added about 1924 and a bleachery and 
finishing plant in 1930. 

A thumb-nail sketch of the history 
of the mills shows that the dominating 
men in the original development were 
T. E. Moore, John B. Cleveland, and 
later Alf Moore. The company was 
successful from the beginning and grew 
from 10,000 spindles and 320 narrow 
print-cloth looms in 1894 to 24,000 
spindles in 1901, 48,000 in 1903, 
60,000 in 1907, and 65,700 in 1914. 
New England Southern Mills Corp. 
bought Tucapau in 1923 and _ later 
erected the crash mill to manufacture 
“Startex” towels. This trade name had 


been retained by New England South- 





STARTEX MILLS was organized in 
1894. The properties were purchased 
in 1936 by Walter S. Montgomery 
and associates, who immediately un- 
dertook the modernization program 
described in these pages. Mill No. 2 
is in the left foreground (above) 
while the crash mill can be seen in 
the right background. 


New long-draft warp spinning, 3}-in. 
gage; close-up (shown at right) of 
one of the frames which replaced 
part of the 65,700 obsolete spindles 
which were junked. 
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ern following the sale to Amoskeag 
Mig. Co. of one of its properties, Stark 
Mills, Manchester, N. H., where Star- 
tex towels and other products were 
originally manufactured. 

At the time Tucapau Mills became 
Startex Mills, most of the productive 
machinery in the print-cloth division 
was worn out and obsolete and the new 
owners were faced with the problem 
of completely revamping. Fortunately, 
no major changes were required for 
the crash mill and bleachery, as both 
were in good condition and equipped 
with modern machinery. A summary 
of improvements relating to buildings, 
machinery, power, air conditioning, 
water supply and village is as follows: 


Building Reorganization 


The buildings housing the print-cloth 
division, constructed according to engi- 
neering standards of 30 to 40 years 
ago, were considered quite satisfactory 
(with modifications) for installation of 
modern machinery—especially in view 
of the lower capital investment. The 
chief disadvantage of buildings erected 
in this period is that timber supports 
permit more vibration than modern 
steel-and-concrete frames. However, a 
certain amount of vibration, while dis- 
agreeable, is not important enough to 
warrant construction of new buildings. 

Without going into details of each 
change, reorganization of the print- 
cloth division amounted in general to 
consolidating several separate buildings 
into one operating unit. The old rope 
way and inside stairway between the 
picker-room section and the main part 
of Mill No. 1 were removed. T 
meant getting rid of several small rooms 
and gaining the equivalent of an 80-ft. 
extension in length. Other changes 
resulted in more space and_ better 
machinery arrangement. 


The picker, cloth, and cloth-storage 
rooms are located a separate build- 
ing reached by a 50-ft. bridge at each 
floor level. Two lines of opening and 
cleaning equipment were _ installed, 
each consisting of a Lummus mixing 
hopper, No. 4 bale breaker, and No. 12 
lattice opener and cleaner. Old pickers 
were changed into one-process ma- 
chines with Aldrich attachments. A 
Lummus gyrator was added for better 
cleaning and mixing of stock and for 
distribution to feed hoppers. 

All cards were overhauled, and the 


ge 
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15-yr.-old Abington stripping and clean- 
ing system was rebuilt in order to ob- 
tain the benefit of modern improve- 
ments. The cards were consolidated 
in one area on the second floor, with 
warp roving working toward one end 
of the plant and filling roving toward 
the other, and then up to spinning on 
the third floor. 

Warp-roving slubbers were made 
from old 10x5 intermediates equipped 
with Casablancas long draft. New 
Whitin Casablancas 8x4 _ long-draft 
speeders were installed. The conven- 
tional three fly-frame process was in- 
stalled for filling. Both warp and 
filling have double roving in spinning 
creel. The drawing frames were re- 
placed with regular drawing of more 
recent vintage. 

The sledge hammer got 65,700 old 
spindles—all there were in the plant! 
These were replaced with new Saco- 
Lowell warp frames (34-in. gage and 
Roth long draft) and rebuilt Whitin 
filling frames (3-in. gage and Roth 
long draft). Some 40,000 spindles 
were installed, but space is available 
for 50,000 spindles and complementary 
carding, roving, weaving, etc. Anti- 
friction bearings were used in warp 
spindles, tension pulleys, and cylinders. 
Warp spinning is located in the old No. 
1 Mill, and filling spinning is in No. 2. 

Barber-Colman spooling and warp- 
ing equipment is situated in a small 
building between and adjoining the 
two old mills on the floor with the 
spinning. Slashing is directly beneath 
on floor below, between weave rooms. 

All old narrow looms were junked 
and replaced with newer 40-in. E- 
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Rebuilt filling spinning frames, 3-in. gage, replaced old filling equipment. 
Note details of air-conditioning equipment which changes air in room twelve 
times per hour and maintains a relative humidity of 60%. 


Model looms. All were overhauled 
and equipped with 22-in. loom beams. 
The larger-diameter beams made it 
impossible to get the conventional four 
lines of looms in every bay in the old 
building. However, this problem was 
solved by installation of only 14 lines 
instead of the original 16, at sacrifice of 
some space—offset to some extent by 
improved operating conditions. 


The Power Problem 


Over a period of years, as the need 
for additional power increased, power 





sources were built up as follows: The 
original drive was from a waterwheel 
connected direct to a head shaft under 
Mill No. 1. This was later supple- 
mented with a Corliss steam engine 
with rope d=ve to the same head shaft. 
In 1903, Berry Shoals hydro-electric 
plant was developed, four miles away 
on another branch of the river, to sup- 
ply power for Mill No. 2, which was 
to be electrified from the beginning. 
For some unknown reason, a 40-cycle 
current was selected; and later, as the 
load increased, a 1,000-kw. 40-cycle 
steam-turbine generator was installed. 
When water power in the two rivers 
varied much from normal, there was the 
problem of converting mechanical 
power to electrical and vice versa. 
\lso, there was the need of purchas- 
ing supplementary power from the 
utility company, and this power was 
60-cycle. To meet all of these needs, 
a 40-cycle 575-hp. synchronous motor 
and a 60-cycle 1,200-kva. motor were 
eventually installed on a common shaft 
with a rope drive connecting to the 
common head shaft of the Corliss 
engine and waterwheel. This hodge- 
podge obviously had to be straightened 
out. 

All sources were changed to 60-cycle, 
and all mechanical drive was discarded. 
his was accomplished by replacing the 
rotors in the generators at Berry 
Shoals and rewinding the stators; by 
coupling the 1,200-kva. synchronous 
motor direct to the shaft of the water- 
wheel under the mill; and by replacing 
the 40-cycle steam-turbine generator 
with a 60-cycle 3,200-kw. unit. Berry 
Shoals was set up as the base power 
and other sources synchronized with 
it. The utility tie-in was retained. 


Motors and Electrification 


The print-cloth mill was re-motorized 
throughout, and the crash-mill motors 
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were rewound for 60-cycle current. 
Individual motors, of the cotton-mill 
type with unrestricted air passages for 
cleanliness and coolness, were used on 
spinning, spooling, and warping; and 
small group drives were used on cards, 
roving frames, and looms in the print- 
cloth mill. Spinning frames, looms, 
and pickers in the crash mill were al- 
ready equipped with individual drives. 

Switchgear equipment installed is of 
the new-type  metal-inclosed, dead- 
front cubical construction consisting ot 
units completely assembled at factory. 
\ir circuit breakers used as the 
main switching devices, since the po- 
volts. They are of the 
silver-contact, trip-free, dead-front type; 
and completely inclosed in a 
separate compartment back of front 
panel with position indicator and handle 
on front. Buses, connections, and other 
auxiliary equipment back of the board 
are completely inclosed by the cubical 
ut they can be reached by removing 
back plates. This construction is de- 
signed to afford safety to operators and 
from outside influ- 


are 
575 


tential is 


each is 


protect equipment 
ences. 


lhe switchboard is located in one end 


{ the machine shop instead of being 
isolated as the old-type boards had to 
be. The front is of semi-flush con 
struction. The station is completely 


equipped to synchronize power from the 
three power sources and utility company. 

Allis-Chalmers Mtg. Co. supplied 
the spinning-frame motors; and General 
Electric the other motors, 


and the 


cubicle 


switchgear, rewinding of the 
1 
arge generators 


Air Conditioning 


One of the most important improve 


ments which took place during the re 
vamping was installation of an auto 
matically controlled air-conditioning 
system which combines humidifying 


the winter and evapora- 


j 


and heating in 
i ventilation in the 


ive cooling and 
summer. Bahnson Humiducts were in 
stalled in the 
pooling. roving and cardi fenart 
spooling, roving an Carding depart- 
ments; and Bahnson direct humidifi- 


spinning, warping and 
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cation, along with a 
Bahnson Revitalizer dry- 
duct system of heating 
and air changing, was in- 
stalled in weave rooms. 
signed for maximum of seven changes 
of air per hour in the card room, main- 
taining a relative humidity of 55%; a 
maximum of twelve changes per hour in 
the spinning room, maintaining a rela 
tive humidity of 60%; and over three 
changes per hour in the weave room, 
maintaining a relative humidity of 
85%. An cooling effect of 
10°F, days. 


System is de- 


average 
is expected on hot dry 
Water Supply 


“14 


demand with mill 
full time will 
An investiga- 


water 
running 


per day. 


Maximum 
and bleacher\ 
be 500,000 gal. 
tion of all 
more practicable to purchase filtered 
un Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C 
up the river, 


sources showed it to be 
water fri 
located two miles away 
than to construct a local svstem. There- 
fore, an 8-in. iron pipe supplied by 
Lynchburg (Va.) Foundry laid 
on hydraulic gradient so as to permit 
i gravity flow of 500,000 gal. a day 
from Lyman to Tucapau. An Allis- 
Chalmers booster pump was installed on 
the lower end of the line to lift the 
water to a Cole 500,000-gal. storage 
tank located on the hillside above the 


Phis will 


Was 


bleachery. take care of all 


Switchboard 
equipped to synchronize three power 
sources and tie-in with utility com- 
pany. Safety to operators and protec- 
tion of 


View of Berry Shoals hydro-electric 
plant. 


Rotors were replaced and 
stators rewound. 


station is completely 


equipment are stressed in 


design. 
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needs of the mill, while an existing 60,- 
000,-gal. tank will supply the village 
with water. 


Village 


All houses were repaired and_re- 
roofed. Pipe lines were laid for dis- 
tribution of water throughout the vil- 
lage. An old office building was con- 
verted into a health clinic. <A 
building was remodeled and one sec- 
tion fitted for mill office. Special effort 
on the part of the management 
made to improve living conditions in 
the village as well as working condi- 
the mill. 


store 
Was 


tions in 


Engineers and Suppliers 


Lockwood-Greene Engineers, [nc., 
Spartanburg, S. C., handled all en- 
gineering and _ reorganization work. 
Electrical wiring was done by Hun- 
tington & Guerry Electrical Co., 


Greenville, S. C. Village repairs and 
improvements were carried out by 
Kiske-Carter Construction Co., Green- 
ville, S.C. Southern Spindle & Flyer 
Co., Charlotte, N. C., rebuilt and in- 


stalled the filling spinning frames and 
installed the warp roving frames. 





Narrow looms were junked and replaced with newer 40-in. looms. All were 
overhauled and equipped for 22-in. beams, requiring a new layout. 
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Seamless-Hose Lengths 


Will vary if certain important details are overlooked 


ROBABLY no one thing has 

caused so much worry and griet 

to the knitting-room foreman as 
length variation in seamless hose. Forty 
vears ago, when the writer was first 
initiated into the mysteries of knitting, 
size variation was then as now a source 
of annoyance; but it became increas- 
ingly troublesome as machine gages and 
yarn counts became finer. 

In theory, if all the elements that 
enter into the making of a hose were 
uniform, there would be no variation 
in hose lengths; but, since perfection is 
never quite attained in anything, the 
solution of this seamless-hosiery prob- 
lem becomes one of having each element 
as near perfection as possible. 


Machine and Its Adjustment 


I shall first take up the matter of the 
machine and its adjustment. In dis- 
cuss:ng this, I shall consider the type 
of seamless machine that controls the 
length of stitch by variation in the 
height of the needle evlinder, 

In this machine a very small varia 
tion in cylinder height from one stock- 
ing to the next will make a large 
difference in the length of the hose. 
lherefore, if the lengths are to be kept 
within tolerable limits, the height of 
the cylinder must always come to exactly 
the same level at the same portion of 
each successive hose. Without a doubt, 
most of the variation in hose lengths 
comes from the failure of the needle 
cylinder to do this. 

To insure good vertical control of 
the cylinder, the first thing to do is to 
see to it that the cylinder moves freely 
on the sleeve bearing of the cylinder 
driving gear. This bearing should be 
oiled only with a very thin penetrating 
oil—preferably with an oil which has 
suspended in it a colloidal graphite, in 
order that, when the oil has all disap- 
peared, the graphitic residue will still 
lubricate this bearing. I have found 
that it is excellent practice to avoid the 
use of any other kind of oil at this 
point. 

Next, see that all the other parts 
which concern the vertical control of 
the cylinder are in perfect working or- 
der and that there is no sluggishness 
or bind as the pattern drum revolves to 
cause them to raise or lower the cyl- 
inder. 

The next things to be considered are 
the two shafts, one the pattern-drum 
shaft and the other the stitch-control- 
lever shaft. These are rigidly clamped 
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to the main frame of the machine and 
extend through the parts mentioned 
They seem to be very rigid, but careful 
tests prove that there is enough spring 
in them to effect a material variation 
in the cylinder height in successive 
stocking cycles. The best remedy for 
this condition is to replace the shatts 
with longer ones and prepare a sup 
porting bracket one end of which ts 
rigidly fastened to the bedplate of the 
machine and the other to the bottom of 
the machine frame. When these changes 
are made, one may rest assured that 
there will be no troublesome varia- 
tion in hose lengths due to changing 
cylinder levels. 


Checking Cam Clearance 


he next thing to check is the needle- 
raising cams to the left of the left-hand 
stitch cam. This cam should be adjusted 
toward the stitch cam until tiere is just 
enough room for the needle butts to 
pass without binding. 

Now there is one more item to check 
on the machine, and that is the relation 
between the sinker wave and the needle 
wave. The sinker-cam ring should be 
adjusted so that the crest of these two 
waves will be exactly in line with each 


other. This is one of the critical ad- 
justments in a seamless machine. 


Training Fixers and Knitters 


In a well-organized knitting room, 
much thought and study should be given 
by the foreman to the thorough training 
of the machine fixers so that each fixer 
in the group will have the benefit of 
the skill of the rest of the group. There 
is no one thing that will contribute 
more to the successful operation of a 
knitting room than such an arrange- 
ment. This is especially true when it 
comes to such points as the subject 
under consideration. 

It is also of the utmost importance 
that the machine operatives be highly 
skilled in watching hose lengths while 
they inspect work as it comes from the 
machine. It has been my practice to 
have a conveniently located measure tor 
this purpose. The operative can be 
easily trained to make compensating ad 
justments of the main yarn tension that 
will keep variations within reasonable 
limits. 

Now as to variation in yarn counts. 
Of course there is some variation in 
hose lengths due to this trouble, but it 
has been my experience that this causes 
less length variation than any other and 
mav be left out of consideration. 


Temperature, Humidity, Speed 


| have found that it is very important 
to have a uniform temperature in the 
knitting room. This should be main- 
tained through the 24 hours of the day 
to insure even hose lengths. 

It is desirable to have humidity con 
trol for the knitting room, but good re- 
sults can be obtained by keeping the 
main yarn of the hose in humidors, both 
while on the machine and while in re- 
serve. The condition of silk yarn should 
be such that there is no spring left in 
the hose as it leaves the machine. This 
helps the operative to straighten out 
the hose for testing length. 

Machine speeds should also be kept 
very uniform. I have seen power drives 
where the machine speeds varied as 
much as 20%. This is altogether too 
much. I should say that a 5% variation 
should be the limit for good results. 

Great care should be taken to see that 
there is free delivery of the yarn from 
cones and that the ballooning guide is 
properly adjusted. If all the operatives 
are thoroughly trained in watching these 
details, a good deal of trouble will be 
eliminated. 
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Problems in spinning. throwing. weaving, 


finishing. and merchandising considered at 


Rayon Conference 


ROGRESS made to date in the 

manufacture of rayon yarns and 

fabrics and the opportunities for 
further improvements in _— spinning, 
throwing, weaving, and finishing were 
discussed at the National Rayon Tech- 
nical Conference, Washington, D. C., 
May 14 and 15. Over 100 engineers, 
chemists, and other technicians at- 
tended the meeting, which was co- 
sponsored by the American Association 
of Textile Chemists & Colorists; Com- 
mittee D-13, American Society for 
Testing Materials; U. S. Institute for 
Textile Research; Throwsters Research 
Institute; and Textile Division and 
Washington Section, American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. 

The outstanding feature of the con- 
ference was the series of three tech- 
nical sessions held at the National Bu- 
reau of Standards and each arranged by 
one of the co-sponsoring groups. In 
addition, an informal dinner was held 
Friday evening in the Wardman Park 
Hotel, at which Howard Ketcham 
spoke on “Color Comes of Age,” and 
a moving picture, furnished through 
the courtesy of Viscose Co., was shown 
on rayon production. Also of interest 
was a tour of inspection through the 
textile and other sections of the Bureau 
of Standards. 

Abstracts of the papers presented at 
the first technical session by Mr. Lewis 
and by Mr. Palmer appear on pages 98 
and 82, respectively. 


Rayon Crepe Variations 


The first speaker at the second ses- 
sion, W. F. Macia, discussed the pres- 
ent practice in throwing rayon crepe 
yarns and suggested possible ways and 
means of overcoming variations in 
crepes. According to Mr. Macia, 
there has been a trend away from 
gelatine-base sizes used in rayon soak- 
ing and some new sizes have been de- 
veloped which are meeting with favor, 
particularly those of the synthetic resin 
type. There is still need for greater 
effort in making sizes and oils which 
are uniform from lot to lot and within 
each lot, because any inconsistencies in 
the soaking-bath ingredients have a 
tremendous influence upon the magni- 
tude of the pebble of the finished fabric. 
Likewise, there is still much room for 
improvement in methods of applying 
the soaking solution to rayon yarns. 

Investigation of the extracting opera- 
tion is needed, and development of a 








The Program 


SESSION I—Sponsor, A.S.M.E.; 
Chairman, C. H. Ramsey; “Air Con- 
ditioning of Textile Plants Making 
and Using Synthetic Yarns,” L. L. 
Lewis, Carrier Engineering Corp.; 
“Mechanics of Weaving Synthetic 
Yarns,” Albert Palmer, Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works. 


SESSION II—Sponsors, A.A.T.C.C. 
and T.R.I.; Chairman, Dr. Louis A. 
Olney; “Cause of Rayon Crepe Varia- 
tions with Special Reference to 
Throwing,” W. F. Macia, Research 
Fellow, A.A.T.C.C. and T.R.I.; “Ef- 
fect of Embossing and Boil Off on 
Finished Crepe Fabrics,” James Mc- 
Gibbon, North American Rayon Co. 


SESSION III—Sponsor, Committee 
D-13; Chairman, Herbert J. Ball; 
“Manufacture and Use of Cut Rayon 
Staple,” Dr. F. Bonnet, Viscose Co.; 
“Testing of Rayon and Acetate Yarns 
and Fabrics,” E. Freedman, R. H. 
Macy & Co.; “Corrosion-Resisting 
Metals and Alloys in Rayon Equip- 
ment,” C. W. Hinkle, Republic Steel 
Co. 








good shaking-out machine would be a 
boon. Modern dryers give excellent 
results, provided the yarn is neither 
over-dried nor under-dried. Variations 
found in tensions and speeds in the 
winding operation in the best throwing 
plants are not sufficient to influence the 
pebble of the finished cloth, but they 
create the basis of irregularities 
throughout the plant and have an im- 
portant influence upon the plant’s pro- 
duction. Even with the closest super- 
vision, irregularities cannot be elimi- 
nated entirely without changes in the 
structure of the winding machines to 
give uniform spool speeds, better swifts, 
and improved tension regulators. 
Many variations are also present in 
the twisting operation, especially in 
the tension exerted on the yarn. Any 
extreme variations in tension in any 


of the operations influence the magni- 
tude of the pebble. There is an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the development 
of a flyer which will exert the same 
tension upon the different ends and with- 
in the running of the single end. The 
redrawing operation in throwing plants 
is the simplest of all the operations; 
yet there is much need for more uni- 
formity in tensions and speeds. 


Embossing and Boil-Off 


In his discussion of the effect of 
embossing and_ boil-off on _ finished 
crepe fabrics, James McGibbon, North 
American Rayon Co.,_ stated that 
whereas the embossing machine has 
successfully eliminated many fabric 
variations, it has produced certain in- 
herent defects of its own. Fortunately 
dyers and finishers have developed tech- 
niques that reduce this danger, and 
machine manufacturers have developed 
equipment that eliminates a large part 
of the danger. 

The damage caused by embossing 
machines is twofold: (1) broken fila- 
ments in the warp; and (2) breaks in 
the filling. The warp-wise damage, 
which is most frequently encountered 
—yet rarely detected by those who 
buy and sell dyed merchandise—con- 
sists of broken filaments throughout 
the warp, the damage sometimes being so 
great that a 10-in. length of acetate 
warp yarn possesses insufficient 
strength to hold together when removed 
from the fabric. Fillingwise damage 
shows up as breaking of the filling 
threads during the tentering operation 
after dyeing. Both types of embossing 
damage are caused by insufficient con- 
trol over pressure applied to the fabric. 
They can be eliminated by better ma- 
chine control and better manipulation. 

The initial or crepe-setting unit of 
the average boil-off machine does net 
allow sufficient time for the best re- 
sults to be obtained on the average 
fabric and definitely produces much 
poorer results than should be obtained 
on all types of fabric on which the 
creping power must be released slowly. 
To obtain the best results, mechanical 
equipment should be produced that will 
enable fabrics to be immersed at any 
desired temperature and processed very 
slowly in two or more baths at the 
same or different temperatures with the 
minimum amount of warp-wise tension. 

At the final session, Ephraim Freed- 
man, of R. H. Macy & Co., spoke on 
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the improvements made in the last 10 
years in synthetic yarns and the ad- 
vances made in merchandising of rayon 
garments in retail stores. Mr. Freed- 
man stated that one of the first speci- 
mens submitted to him for test was a 
rayon undergarment. In those days 
rayon yarns were not of uniform qual- 
ity and, in fact, there were different 
grades of yarn. Garments made of the 
poorer grades developed holes quite 
frequently. Today, however, imperfect 
yarn in any of the rayons is a rarity; 
even though sheerer and lighter under- 
garments are being sold, there are 
hardly any complaints. 

“In 1931,” said Mr. Freedman, “we 
undertook an intensive study of the 
strength, wear-resistance, and degree 
of thermal insulation of knit goods 
made from the four different rayons. 
The results of tests were made available 
to our buyers. Later many washing 
and dry-cleaning tests were conducted, 
and methods for washing and ironing 
were made available to our customers. 

“For years we looked with great 
suspicion upon umbrella cloth made 
of rayon, because of the loss in 
strength when it was wet. Recently 
we were surprised to find that some 
rayon umbrella-cloth is really very serv- 
iceable, disclosing high strength and 
wear-resistance, and offering a degree 
of water-repellency heretofore found 
only in the high-priced silk cloth. When 
rayon bathing suits first came into the 
market we looked upon them with dis- 
favor. Today rayon bathing suits are 
proving highly satisfactory to many 
thousands of wearers. We do not feel 
that rayon stockings have yet been 
developed to the state where they can 
replace silk stockings. 

“The difficulties which consumers 
encountered years ago are rapidly being 
dissipated. Complaints are rare, con- 
sumers are remaining sold on the worth- 
whileness of this merchandise. It rests 
with rayon manufacturers and those to 
whom they sell to supply even more 
information about their merchandise 
and to help further educate the public 
to the end that rayons may become even 
more popular.” 


Rayon Staple 


After giving a brief history of the 
technical and economic development of 
staple rayon, Dr. F. Bonnet, of Viscose 
Co., described the present methods of 
manufacturing this fiber and then dis- 
cussed its uses in the textile industry. 

At the present time, according to Dr. 
sonnet, the majority of spun rayon is 
eing processed on the cotton system 
and goes into challis-type or linen-effect 
fabrics, also dress goods with slub-yarn 
effects. Blended with cotton, bright 
rayon staple makes the cotton appear a 
cleaner white and makes stock-dyed cot- 
ton colors seem brighter and more bril- 
liant. Rayon staple gives a much softer 
and more pliable yarn than cotton, and 
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the degree of softness may often be 
regulated by the ratio of the blend and 
by the filament size of the spun rayon. 
Blends with wool are of many kinds, 
and the spinning is done either on the 
woolen or worsted system. In _ the 
former, mixes of various wools or other 
fibers are made on the floor. Any 
irregularity of size and length of fila- 
ments of the waste is no particular 
drawback, but rather aids the effect 
desired in woolen spinning. In worsted 








The Recommendations 


1. Improve rayon crepe soaking 
agents to insure greater uniformity 
from lot to lot. 

2. Improve throwing machines to 
give uniform spool speeds and better 
tension control. 

3. Determine optimum conditions 
of relative humidity in weaving 
mixed fabrics containing rayon and 
other fibers. 

4. Modernize the weave room by 
replacing obsolete cotton looms with 
new rayon looms. 

5. Develop boil-off machines which 
will permit fabrics to be treated 
slowly at any desired temperature 
with a minimum of warp tension. 

6. Develop improved synthetic 
resins for use in finishing staple 
rayon fabrics. 

7. Investigate further the cor- 
rosion-resisting properties of metals 
and alloys used in processing rayon 
yarns and fabrics. 

8. Educate the public more fully 
as to the properties of rayon and the 
proper laundering and dry-cleaning 
of garments made therefrom. 





spinning, on the other hand, the fibers 
are combed, and blends are usually made 
at the gill box. Hence in this type of 
spinning regular cut staple of uniform 
size gives the better yarn. This type 
of yarn is being used in suitings. When 
worsted manufacturers first tried blends 
with rayon staple, they found to their 
surprise that the yarn strength was as 
high or even higher than the all-worsted 
yarn, both wet and dry. 

Dyeing of spun rayons, whether made 
of the various regenerated cellulose 
types or of acetate, offer no particular 
difficulty. Finishing of spun rayon 
fabrics is rather important if the goods 
are to render their greatest usefulness 
and give consumer satisfaction. In 
general, fabrics made of spun rayon are 


soft and pliable, with excellent draping 
qualities. However, they all tend to 
wrinkle and crush rather easily. This 
has led to the investigation of synthetic 
resins, and some remarkable results 
have already been achieved. Intensive 
research is under way to find synthetic 
resins which are inexpensive, easy to 
apply, and rendered insoluble around the 
boiling point of water, and which will 
have no action either on the yarn or 
dyes and will not be appreciably re- 
moved in ordinary laundering or during 
dry-cleaning. Some of the resin finishes 
on the market today meet most of the 
conditions mentioned. Treated with 
such finishes, the fibers take on a resil- 
iency similar to that of wool and show 
but little tendency to creasing. 

In discussing the use of stainless steels 
in the textile industry the final speaker, 
G. H. Hinckle, stated that commercial 
production of stainless steel began in 
this country about 1926 with only three 
types of alloys. Now 40 or more types 
are produced commercially. 

In the textile industry—particularly 
in dyeing and bleaching operations— 
18-8 and 18-S-Mo types are proving 
exceptionally satisfactory. In cotton 
dyeing, the 18-8 type is resistant to 
direct, sulphur, vat, and developed dye- 
baths and has no effect on the shade 
or color desired. In wool dyeing, where 
sulphuric, acetic, and formic acids are 
used in the bath at boiling temperatures, 
18-8-S-Mo is immune and permits true 
colors. This is also true where using 
chrome colors. 

Bleaching equipment for use with 
both peroxides and hypochlorites is 
now being constructed of stainless 
steels of both the 18-8 and 18-8-S-Mo 
types. The metal has little, if any, 
action on rate of decomposition of the 
solutions and, since rusting does not 
occur, the hazard of spotty or over- 
bleaching is not encountered. For 
handling hypochlorite bleach liquors of 
concentrations used in the textile indus- 
try 18-8-S-Mo is showing exceptional 
service, the one requisite being that it 
should be used in intermittent service 
in chlorine bleaching operations and 
not for storage containers of the con- 
centrated solutions. 

The ability of stainless steels of the 
chromium-nickel type to retain their 
passivity to acid solutions is in direct 
relation to the increase in alloy con- 
tent of chromium and nickel; addition 
of molybdenum further strengthens the 
stability of this passive film, broaden- 
ing the field of application or extend- 
ing the life of the equipment. While 
this order is true for corrosion condi- 
tions that tend to break down the pas- 
sivity of the alloy, the various alloys 
may have equal resistance and life in a 
number of applications. However, since 
service conditions are constantly chang- 
ing, it is ofttimes well to consider the 
economics of the additional cost of the 
higher types, as tomorrow different 
processing solutions may be used. 
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Machinery Progress 


Discussed by W. M. Fraser in address before 


Eastern Carolina Division of STA at Raleigh 


EW developments in textile 

machinery, as exhibited at the 

Southern Textile Exposition, 
were discussed at the spring meeting 
of the Eastern Carolina Division of the 
Southern Textile Association held May 
1 at North Carolina State College Tex- 
tile School in Raleigh. P. B. Parks,-Jr., 
superintendent of Mill No. 5, Erwin 
(N.C.) Cotton Mills Co., chairman of 
the division, presided. The meeting 
featured a prepared paper on recent de- 
velopments in textile machinery by Wil- 
liam McL. Fraser, assistant 
manager, H & B American 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


general 


Machine 


Mr. Fraser’s Address 


\sked to speak on “New Develop- 
ments in Textile Machinery,” Mr. 
Fraser pretaced his remarks with a 
statement to the effect that there is a> 
much difference between the textile ma 
chinery of today and that of 30 years 
ago as there is between gasoline engines 
for automobiles of the same _ periods 
“Those who fail to recognize that fact.” 


he said, “wall find themselves in liqui 
dation some time between 1939) and 
1943. These vears will be the years in 


the digestive apparatus of thr 
social and economic order will begin to 
function with health and vigor, and the 
developments of the past 30 years will 
be normally digested in the social sy- 
tem.” Coming to more specific subjects. 
he said that the field of textile ma- 
chinery is so large that he thought it 
best to contine his paper to large 
package spinning and twisting, long 
draft spinning, and long-draft roving. 

With reference to large-package spin- 
ning and twisting, Mr. Fraser men- 
tioned that years ago he made 

study of ring diameters and, after 
much research, was able to establish 
quite definitely the relation between 
yarn number and ring diameter. Fur- 
ther investigation showed that “in con- 
junction with the ring diameters, the 
width of the flange on spinning rings 
and the depth and thickness of vertical 
rings for twisting bore a very definite 
relation to the diameter of the ring. 
This finally led to development of a 
jormula for determining ring 
and, while this formula has never been 
completely worked out, it has proved 
of great practical value to builders of 
spinning frames and twisters.” From 
this, a range of seemingly ideal or nor- 
mal ring was worked out for 


which 


some 


$1Zes , 


S1ZeS 
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Various counts of yarn. In_ twister 
rings, this included depth and thickness 
as well as diameter. Ultimately, it was 
discovered that the diameter of these 
normal-sized rings could be increased 
considerably without decreasing speed 
or injuring yarn so long as depth and 
thickness of normal ring were main- 
tained. Results of the study were more 
or less the basis for large-package ring 
spinning and twisting. 

As to spindles, he said that larger 
maintenance of higher 
called for changes in 


packages and 
speeds 


many 





Garades of steel had to 
be changed: clearances between bolster. 
blade, and the base had to be changed; 
the ou reservoir had to be enlarged 
and redesigned, etc. Roller-bearing and 
ball-bearing spindles were developed 
and have proved very efficient for 
carrying heavy loads at high speeds. 

Long-draft spinning has been _per- 
fected, and today practically every 
new spinning frame is equipped with 
one of three systems; viz., four-roller, 
Leblan Roth, Casablaneas. 


spindle design. 


Long-Draft Roving 


Recently. continued Mr. Fraser, suc- 
cessful methods of applying long-draft 
to roving frames have been developed. 
The general principle of all the sys- 
tems is to fold the sliver over. In 
some instances, twist is added at the 
same time. One system is somewhat 
like a turning shield on a ribbon lap- 


per. Another provides a grooved top 
roll and tongued bottom roll. His con- 
cern, he said, provides what it calls a 
scroll condenser, which leads the sliver 
into a flare-shaped mouth in such a way 
as to prevent licking up by top roll and, 
at the same time, folds the selvages 
toward the center. One-half turn of 
twist is provided and the delivery end 
is shaped to condense the mass into a 
compact bundle as it is presented to 
the next set of drafting rolls. 

Mr. Fraser concluded his address 
with a brief description of the new one- 
process multiple-draft roving frame ex- 
hibited by his company at Greenville. 
This machine is still in an experimental 
state and will not be on the market for 
another year or two. It is designed 
mainly for the production of 4.00-hank 
and finer roving and has experiment- 
ally made 12- and 14-hank from 60- 
grain sliver. The principle is an ar- 
rangement which inserts a twist in the 
sliver at the same time it is being 
drafted, very similar in effect to old- 
fashioned hand — spinning. ( This 
machine, as well as the other long-draft 
roving frames Mr. Fraser mentioned, 
was described in detail on pages 106 to 
109 of the March TextiLe Worvp. 


General Discussion 


The remainder Of the meeting was 
given over to a general discussion of 
the new machines and processes ob- 
served at the Greenville show, with 
especial emphasis on roving-frame de- 
velopments. Chairman Parks presided 
over this portion of the meeting also, 
and Mr. Fraser answered many ques- 
tions raised by the members. All of 
the machines discussed have been de- 
scribed in detail in past issues of 
TEXTILE Wor -p. 

It was agreed that a conservative 
rule for selecting the draft for long- 
draft spinning is as follows: One unit 
of draft for every ye in. of staple 
length. This makes the average draft 
16 to 18. 

The following officers were unani- 
mously elected: J. V. McCombs, super- 
intendent of Pilot Mills Co., Raleigh, 
chairman; J. L. James, of Erwin Cot- 
ton Mills Co., No. 1 Mill, Durham, N. 
C., vice-chairman; and J. B. Batton, 
Sr., of Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C., secretary (reelected). 
Virgil E. McDowell, of Rosemary Mtg. 
Co., was made a member of the board 
of directors. 
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Power 
consumption at 
Belgian Spinning 


slides down by 15% 











The new set-up 
in the spinning room, 


On Anti-Friction Bearin a) 


OWER consumption has been re- 
duced by approximately 15%, the 
power factor raised better than 
4%, and the production in the card 
room increased 20% at Belgian Spin- 
ning Co., Waltham, Mass. This has 
been accomplished by installing new 
motors equipped with ball bearings, 
ball-bearing hangers for lineshafts and 
countershafts, and ball bearings on the 
eccentric motions of the card condens- 
ers. In addition to this, the motors 
in the spinning department have been 
equipped with pivoted bases. Because 
of the satisfactory results mentioned 
the treasurer of the company, I. D. 
Servais, decided to continue the mod- 
ernization of his machinery with ball 
bearings wherever practicable, as he 
feels that it would be poor economy 
not to do so. A step has already been 
taken in this direction by the installa- 
tion of ball-bearing hangers in the 
two picker rooms. 
Use of ball bearings has eliminated 
a great deal of the drag on the ma- 
chinery, due to bearing friction which 
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consumed a considerable amount of 
power. Advantages are by no means 
confined to a lower kilowatt-hour reg- 
istration on the meter. For instance, 
the saving in time, or increase of 20% 
in production in the card room, is due 
to the fact that, because of the reduc- 
tion of the drag referred to, it is now 
possible to make a full set of roving 
spools on the condensers in 27 min., 
whereas it formerly took 35 min. with 
the same type of work. 

In the spinning department there 
were formerly 10-hp. double motors 
driving two mules, when the load was 
not too great If one ot these drove 
only one mule, it operated much_ be- 
low rated load and consequently at a 
low power factor. After ball-bearing 
hangers were installed, it was found 
that by equipping 5-hp. motors with 
pivoted bases to do away with belt 
slippage, and applying such motors in- 
dividually to each mule, the power fac- 


tor was greatly improved, because the 
motors ran nearer to their full rated 
load. The result has been that the 
power factor has been increased from 
a maximum of 71.9% during the last 
several years to an average of 76%, 
or better, after the change. This, of 
course, has correspondingly reduced 
the low-power-tactor penalty. As a 
result, the rate paid for power is less 
than ever before in the history of the 
company. Of course, many of the 
savings vary with the type of yarn 
going through, but they are so marked 
with all types that they are decidedly 
worth while. 

In addition to reduction in the 
amount of power consumed (about 
15%), the operation of the machinery 
is smoother and quieter and calls for 
a minimum of attention. For instance, 
the equipment in the spinning depart 
ment has been running ever since the 
installation of the new bearings and 
motors without giving any trouble 
whatever, which at the time of writ- 
ing is four months. 


Carding 

production 
has been 
stepped up 
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Effect of Mercerizing 


On diameter, strength, and 


other properties of cotton yarn 


ECENTLY a trade case arose 
R sic: involved the question of 

the diameter or thickness of 
identical counts of cotton yarns in a 
mercerized and wunmercerized condi- 
tion. The circumstances were as fol- 
lows: A fairly long warp of a 60/2s 
mercerized and unmercerized cotton 
yarn, arranged in groups, was wound 
on to one beam. On warp beaming 
being completed, it was found that the 
mercerized yarns were so much sunk 
into the warp as to make it unweav- 
able. The explanation of this condi- 
tion is to be found in the fact, that the 
diameter of the mercerized yarns is less 
than the same yarn in a gray or un- 
mercerized state. To obtain satisfac- 
tory weaving conditions, necessitated 
rebeaming the mercerized yarn of the 
warp on one beam and the unmercerized 
on a second beam. 

As a good number of warps of this 
combination of material were to be 
made, and the firm concerned desired to 
weave them from one warp beam, ex- 
periments were conducted to ascertain 
what counts of mercerized yarns were 
equal in thickness to 60/2s unmercerized 
yarn, the result being that 40/2s mer- 
cerized yarn, when wound on a beam 
with 60/2s unmercerized, produced a 
level warp, indicating that a 40/2s mer- 
cerized cotton yarn is about equal in 
thickness to a 60/2s unmercerized cot- 
ton yarn. This result confirms the 
conclusion subsequently arrived at; viz., 
that the diameter of cotton yarns de- 
creases during mercerization by 18% 

Using the formula Diameter in 
inches yards per pound, we find 
that the diameter of 60/2s yarn is 1/158 
in. and the diameter of 40/2s yarn 
is 1/129 in. From the equation 
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100:(100—18) —1/129:x, in which 
x equals the diameter of the mercerized 
yarn, we find that if the diameter of a 
40/2s mercerized yarn is 1/129 in., the 
diameter after mercerizing will be 
1/158 in. That is, the diameter of a 
40/2s mercerized yarn is equal to the 
diameter of 60/2s unmercerized yarn. 


Extensive Investigation 


In order to determine the influence 
of mercerizing on the diameters of 
cotton fibers and yarns, the writer con- 
ducted an extensive investigation, the 
results of which are given below. For 
this purpose 80/2s and single 40s 
combed and gassed Egyptian cotton 
yarns were mercerized for luster, and 
the yarns and individual fibers were 
microscopically examined and measured 
in diameter both before and after treat- 
ment. In all processing and testing, 
the treatment and conditions were uni- 
form, in order that the results should 
provide the definite and comparative in- 
formation desired. 

In the case of the 80/2s, the average 
diameter of the fibers of the unmer- 
cerized yarn is 1/2040 in., while the 
fibers from the mercerized yarn meas- 
ure on an average 1/1940 in. The 
fibers of single 40s yarn, measured be- 
fore and after mercerizing, indicate a 
similar relative difference. Although 
in both instances the increased thick- 
ness of the fibers developed during 
mercerizing is slight, it is nevertheless 
evident. A much greater difference is 
to be found in the diameters of the 


ae 


yarns. In the case of the 80/2s, the 
measurements average before treatment 
1/141 in.; and after mercerizing, 1/160 
in. The single 40s yarn average 1/126 
in. before mercerizing and 1/156 in. 
after mercerizing. The increased dia- 
meter of the fiber is equal to about 4%, 
and the decreased diameter of the yarn 
to about 18%. Thus it is evident that 
as the yarn becomes finer or less in 
diameter, at the same time the fibers 
increase in thickness. The cohesion of 
the fibers is very much increased upon 
mercerizing, and such condition can 
only result in increased tensile strength. 


Strength and Elongation 


It is a well-known fact that gray 
yarns supposed to be alike in all re- 
spects will vary to some extent. For 
instance, three spinners, A, B, and C, 
supplied yarns which were stated to be 
60/2s Egyption cotton (combed and 
gassed and suitable for mercerizing). 
The yarns from each spinner were sub- 
jected to mercerization for luster in 
warp form at the same time and under 
identical conditions. To ascertain the 
differences which might be present, the 
three yarns supposed to be identical 
were each subjected to tests for tensile 
strength, elongation, and turns per inch, 
before and after mercerizing, the re- 
sults of which are given in Table I. 

By comparing the minimum, maxi- 
mum, and average results of each gray 
yarn in this series of tests, one will find 
that A contains the most amount of 
variation; B, a medium amount; and C, 
the least amount. As the yarn possess- 
ing the greatest uniformity indicates 
the fewer number of weak places, it is 
evident that yarn C is much less likely 
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*¢ Considerable difference is to be observed in the strength of cotton mer- 


cerized without tension and cotton mercerized with tension. 


The lower 


tensile strength of materials mercerized under tension is to be attrib- 
uted to the fact that the shrinkage of the fiber is prevented by the ap- 
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plication of an external force. 
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to break than either A or B, and, in 
consequence, is the superior yarn, 
especially from a mercerizing and 
weaving standpoint. 

A further striking feature disclosed 
is that the average breaking strain of 
the gray yarn varies considerably, while 
after mercerizing, the yarns are about 
equal in breaking strain. The resistance 
offered by spun yarns to tensile strain 
varies with the length, strength, flexi- 
bility, cohesiveness, and the correct 
placing of the fibers. Counts which are 
identical, but differ in any of the above- 
mentioned features, will differ also in 
strength. As the fibers employed to 
produce yarns A, B, and C all are 
Egyptian, it is evident that the length, 
strength, and flexibility of the fibers of 
the yarns will be equal. Hence the 
difference in the strength of the three 
gray yarns under consideration must 
be due to different cohesiveness and 
position of the fibers in the yarn. 


Increased Cohesiveness 


During mercerization the yarns in- 
creased in strength as follows: Yarn 
A from 8} to 14 oz., B from 94 to 14 
oz., C from 104 to 14 oz. As the three 
yarns stood an equal strain after mer- 
cerization, it is evident that in all cases 
the fibers had a similar position. The 
amount of alteration or increased 
strength developed must have been de- 
pendent on the facility of the fibers 
themselves to develop increased co- 
hesiveness. Of the three untreated 
yarns, it is obvious that there is least 
cohesion of the fibers in yarn A; con- 
sequently more opportunity for altera- 
tion and increased strength. Table I 
shows that the increased cohesion of the 
fibers was brought about by their diam- 
eters increasing, and the thread decreas- 
ing in thickness. As the diameter of a 
thread cannot decrease beyond that of 
the fibers, it is apparent that there is a 
limit to the cohesiveness of the fibers. 
In the case of the yarns under con- 
sideration, it is evident that each had 
reached that limit, although during mer- 
cerization they had developed varying 
degrees of alteration to produce iden- 
tical results. 

In respect to elongation, no variation 
was found between the unmercerized 
and mercerized yarns. 


Turns per Inch 


From the tests for turns per inch 
before and after mercerizing given in 
Table I, it is indicated that the mer- 
cerized yarn possesses an _ increased 
number of turns per inch. When it is 
remembered that even in mercerizing 
with tension there is a slight shrinkage 
of the yarn in length, it will be under- 
stood that the twist will increase in 
direct ratio to the amount of shrink- 
age. Consequently, when yarns are 
mercerized without tension and allowed 
to shrink (very often 25%), the twist 
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TABLE I. Variation before and after mercerizing with tension 
of 60/2s combed and gassed Egyptian cotton yarns. 








Strength in Ounces 


| Before After |Percent 
| Mercerizing Mercerizing In- 
creased 


| Mini- Masi- | Aver- , Mini- | Maxi- | Aver- 
| mum | age | mum | mum age 


ee | ef ee | | a | 


Spinner A BI, 10 81, | 13 1544; 14) 60 
Spinner B, 714 | 1114 | 914 | 1234 | 1514%4| 14 47 


Spinner C| 8 10 1014 | 134% | 15 


14 | 36.5 


Elongation in sixteenths of an inch 


| Before Mercerizing 


Spinner A| 4 6 5 
Spinner B| 6 8 7 
Spinner C| 5 6 6 


' After Mercerizing | 





4 6 5 | 
6 8 7 
5 7 | 6 | 


Turns per inch 


Before Mercerizing 


Spinner A} 17.2 | 19.9 | 18.5 | 18.4 
Spinner B;| 17.1 | 20.4 | 18.7 | 18.6 | | 
20.8 | 19.56} 18.8 | 22.4 | 20.12| 2.8 


Spinner C 18.5 


After Mercerizing 


20.8| 19.24 4 — 
22.1 | 20.45| 8 











TABLE IL. 


Variation in strength and elongation of yarns 


mercerized with and without tension. 


Average of 20 tests = 


Gray y | 
Strength Elonga-  Srener 
] 











without Tension 


8 In. of yarn tested 


Merc erized — 
with Tension 


Mercerized _| 





—— Elonga- | Strength | ‘Elonga- 

in tion in | tion in in | tion in 

| ounces inches emis inches ounces | inches 
| a 

40/2s Egyptian | 17.4 0.612 973 | 12 21.8 0.462 
(100%) (100°7) (136.9%) | (196% (125%) (75.5%) 
60 /2s Egyptian 10.2 0.543 13.8 1.03 13.0 0.4 

(100°) (1007) | (136%) | (184.4% | (126%) | (73.5%) 





contained in the yarn before treatment 
will be greatly increased in the result- 
ant mercerized thread. 


Effect of Tension 


Considerable difference is to be ob- 
served in the strength of cotton mercer- 
ized without tension and cotton mer- 
cerized with tension. Subsequent tests 
showed that yarns mercerized without 
tension possess much more power of 
resistance than those mercerized with 
tension. The lower tensile strength of 
the materials mercerized under tension 
is to be attributed to the fact that the 
shrinkage of the fiber is prevented by 
the application of an external force. 


The cell tissues of the fiber cannot be- 
come so compact as when no tension 
is applied, and there is also an internal 
strain induced, which lessens the ulti- 
mate strength of the fibers. The latter 
condition also accounts for the lack of 
an increase in elasticity or elongation 
when yarn is mercerized under tension, 
as the fibers and yarns are already in a 
stretched and strained condition. Under 
such conditions, it can hardly be ex- 
pected to give the same degree of elonga- 
tion as if tension-had not been applied. 
Table II indicates the strength and 
elongation of 40/2s and 60/2s Egyp- 
tion cotton yarns in the gray condition 
and after mercerizing with and without 
tension. 
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In Air Conditionin 


Precision for rayon producer = 


compromise for weaver of mixed fabrics 


By L. L. Lewis 
Vice-president and chief engineer, 


Carrier Corp. 


IR conditioning got its start in 
the textile industry because man- 
ufacturers found that by con- 
trolling the physical properties of the 
material in process they could turn out 
a better product at less cost. It was 
discovered later that air-conditioning 
improved the health and efficiency of 
the workers and that it could be used to 
protect the textiles being manufactured 
from contamination by air-borne for- 
eign matter. In the case of rayon 
yarn produetion particularly, air con- 
ditioning found application for con- 
trolling the rate and extent of chemical 
reactions and for protecting the worker 
from harmful byproducts of the process. 

The four major systems of air condi- 
tioning can be classified as follows: (1) 
winter air conditioning, the primary 
purpose of which is to add water vapor 
to the conditioned space; (2) evapora- 
tive cooling, the chief functions of 
which are to maintain a constant hu- 
midity and to provide cooling; (3) 
summer air conditioning, the function 
of which is cooling for comfort or in 
processes in which the material is af 
fected by temperature or by excessive 
humidity; and (4) year-round air con- 
ditioning, the function of which is to 
give close control of both temperature 
and relative humidity. Of these four 
systems, the last three are extensively 
applied in textile manufacturing opera- 
tions. 

Air conditioning in the manufacture 
ot synthetic varns can be summarized 
as follows: 

1. Raw material storage—Heating only 
for the storage space. 

2. and 3. steeping and shredding—Steep- 
ing requires no air conditioning. 
Shredding requires summer air con- 
ditioning to maintain a dry bulb of 
65° and a dewpoint of 50°; cooling 
ot shredder by circulation of refri 
erated brine at 10 to 15 


ig 


through 





jacket, sometimes augmented by in- 
troduction of conditioned air which 
is blown on the surface of the ma- 
terial. 

Ageing—Cooling of room by means 
t brine circulated in pipe coils 
suspended from the ceiling. 
Xanthating—Cooling of churn by 
circulation of refrigerated brine 
through jacket or by blowing de- 
humidified air on the churn; con- 








MODERN AIR CONDITIONING 
had its birth some 30 years ago in 
the spinning room of a cotton mill. 
It was in 1911, however, that air con- 
ditioning became established as a 
separate science, with the presenta- 
tion of two papers by Willis Carrier, 
before the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. That same 
year witnessed the first commercial 
production of rayon in this country. 
Thus, chronologically, the history of 
air conditioning parallels closely that 
of the rayon industry. At the Na- 
tional Rayon Technical Conference, 
held last month, in Washington, 
D. C., L. L. Lewis reviewed the de- 
velopment of air conditioning and 
discussed the applications of air- 
conditioning equipment in plants 
making and using synthetic yarns. 
An abstract of Mr. Lewis’ paper is 
given on this page. 
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ditioning of room to 78 to 80° F. 
by introduction of a sufficient volume 
of outside air to give an air change 
of approximately 20 times per hour. 
Ripening—Cooling of “Vissolver” by 
circulation of refrigerated brine 
through jacket: cooling of room as 
indicated for ageing. 

Spinning—Y ear-round air condition- 
ing by means of spray equipment to 
maintain temperature of 80 to 85° F., 
and humidity of at least 70%; ex- 
haustion ot fumes released during 
spinning to outside at a point of 
sufficient elevation to afford safe 
diffusion. 

Cake storage—Winter air condition- 
ing to maintain temperature of 85° 
F., with condition of fog or supersat 
uration obtained by sprays. 


9. Reeling and lacing—Maintenance of 
same conditions of temperature and 
humidity as in spinning by evapora- 
tive cooling equipment; economies 
are effected by permitting all outside 
air used for reeling room to flow 
from that room to spinning room. 

10 to 14. Washing, drying, desulphur- 
izing, bleaching, centrifuging, final 
drying and conditioning—Except for 
drying, air conditioning is limited to 
heating; evaporative cooling in con- 
ditioning section of dryer to give a 
regain of 10 to 11%. 

15. Grading and sorting—Year-round 
conditioning to maintain temperature 

f 80° F. and relative humidity of 

55 to 60%, with equipment having a 
high cleaning efficiency. 

16. Warping, winding, and quilling— 
Year-round conditioning to maintain 
temperature of 80° F. and 55°, rela- 
tive humidity. 

In production of acetate yarn the 
air-conditioning problems are quite sim 
ilar to those of the viscose process. 
Up to spinning, the rates and limits of 
chemical reactions are controlled by 
regulation of temperature without re- 
gard to relative humidity; acetic acid 
fumes must be kept under control; in 
spinning, air supplied to absorb acetone 
must have a low dew point to give 
around 259% relative humidity ; winding. 
warping, and quilling require a relative 
humidity of 65 to 70%. 


Weaving and Knitting 

In weaving all-rayon fabrics a rela- 
tive humidity of 65% (3% above the 
critical point) has proved satisfactory. 
In weaving or knitting  all-acetate 
fabrics relative humidities of 70 to 75% 
are optima. Whereas in weaving. all- 
cotton fabrics on high-speed looms a 
relative humidity of 80 to 85% should 
be maintained, in weaving mixtures of 
cotton and viscose optimum relative 
humidity varies from 60 to 70%; in the 
case of cotton and acetate, from 65 to 
75%; in both cases holding a constant 
relative humidity is of greater im- 
portance than the exact humidity se- 
lected. In weaving staple rayon mix- 
tures, the relative portions of the 
weaker and stronger fibers may be such 
that conditions well above the optimum 
for rayon may be maintained. 

A most important consideration, how- 
ever, in all mixtures is the difference 
in the normal strainless stretch of the 
two yarns as they react to different 
relative humidities. Ideal conditions are 
obviously those which will properly av- 
erage the changes in length which the 
fibers will undergo throughout the 
range of conditions to which they will 
be subjected in normal use. 

Entirely aside from the effect of 
relative humidity upon the product it- 
self in weaving is its effect upon loom 
harness, which has much to do with 
loom efficiency and the quality and uni- 
formity of the product. 
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Mr. Lancashire Replies 


To J. F. Cahill’s criticism of his method for 


laying out pattern fields for circular knitting 


ECHNICAL Editor: In J. F. 

Cahill’s letters published in the 

March issue of TEXTILE WorLpD 
he admits my claim that the choice of 
area on circular machines is much more 
extensive than is commonly supposed 
but dismisses all methods of arriving 
at pattern fields with the exception of 
one. He does this on the grounds that 
the others are too complicated to be un- 
derstood by the average knitter. Such 
an attitude conveys the impression that 
the average American knitter is of a 
lower order of intelligence than his 
British or German confréres. Surely, 
this is undeserved! 

Mr. Cahill maintains that the one 
imethod he advocates is sufficient for 
ll practical purposes. The fundamental 
condition governing what may be termed 
the standard method of designing is 
that there shall be an overlap or under- 
lap of one pattern width in each circuit 
or course of loops. My contention is 
that this condition is not only unneces 
sary but that it restricts the choice of 
pattern area and may possibly prevent 
the knitter from utilizing his machine 
to the best advantage. When equally 
suitable areas are obtainable by differ- 
ent methods, however, preference would 
normally be shown for the standard 
method; although there is undoubtedly 
something to be said in favor of under- 
laps or overlaps of two or more widths, 
inasmuch as a pronounced move of the 
pattern in a vertical direction tends to 
obscure its spiral development in fabric 

For the purpose of .illustration, con- 
sider the case of a machine having 512 
needles and 4 feeds, and let it be as- 
sumed that the pressers can contain up 
to but not more than 120 cuts each. If 
i width of 16 is chosen, the number of 
lesign columns is 32; hence, in ordet 
io obtain an overlap or underlap of one 
width, the depth must be a factor of 
31 or 3. suitable factor 
n this gain, if a width of 32 
s chosen, the number of design columns 
becomes 16, so that the depth per feed 
must be a factor of 15 or 17. The only 
possible depth is 3, which gives a full 
design depth of no more than 12 
courses even when each feed is working 
independently. On the other hand, by 
exploiting the possibility of overlapping 
or underlapping two or more widths 
per course, a depth of 7 courses per 
feed is obtainable when the width com- 
prises 16 wales, giving an area 16x28 
with 4 design feeds or 16x14 with 2 
design feeds. Pressers contain 112 cuts. 


There is no 
Case. 
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IT ALL STARTED 
article on laying out knit-pattern 
fields by J. B. 
English 
knitting technology, appeared in 
the last October and November 
issues of TEXTILE WORLD. 
J. F. Cahill, knitter 


and writer, criticized Mr. 


when an 


Lancashire, 


prominent writer on 


American 
Lan- 
method in letters 


published in March. 


cashire’s two 








hey revolve 4+ 64/112 times in the knit- 
ting of each course and may be consid 
ered to be making either an overlap ot 
4 widths or an underlap of 3 widths. 
During the knitting of two courses thie 
pressers revolve 9 16/112 times; 1.e., 
9 times plus one pattern width. Hence 
the first width comes in the adjoining 
lesign column in the direction opposite 
to that of knitting after 2 courses have 
been made by any one feed. The design, 
therefore, falls 2 courses per feed in the 
direction of knitting, or 8 courses alto- 
gether on a machine employing 4 design 
feeds. 

If the courses to be developed by the 
first lettered A and those to 
he developed by the second, third, and 
fourth feeds are lettered B, C, and D, 
respectively, each set of differently let 


feed are 


tered courses can be numbered alike 
from the bottom upwards. The order 
of reading the rows for each feed is 


then: 1, 3, 5, 7, 2, 4, 6. To me there 
does not appear to be any special dif- 
ficulty in reading the rows in irregular 
order, especially since they are not 
taken in strict rotation whenever more 


than one primary design feed is work- 
ing. 

Unless Mr. Cahill is prepared to rec- 
ognize pattern fields other than those 
of rectangular shape, he must find con- 
siderable difficulty in obtaining suitable 
areas under certain conditions. Sup- 
posing size of presser limits the number 
of cuts to 120 on a machine containing 
724 needles, then the maximum width 
for a rectangular area is 4 wales; but 
by applying the principle of designing 
with double spiral in six-sided areas a 
width of 18 can be obtained, the most 
convenient depth being 5 16/18 courses 
per feed. The complete area for a 
4-feed machine comprises 20 full courses 
of 18 wales each and 4 partial courses 
of 16 wales each. As far as cutting 
the pressers is concerned, the rule con 
forms to that applicable to a lap of 
minus one division with a rectangular 
area. 

In reply to my critic’s condemnation 
of algebraical formulas, I can only re 
mark that by utilizing a formula him- 
self he might have substantially abridged 
his first letter without making his points 
any clear. The equivalent of a 
column of print (paragraphs 2 to 5 ot 
the first letter) is occupied in elaborat- 


ing that which by the use of symbols 
} 


less 


) 
~ 


can be condensed into the form: 
N \ 
ad : 
w xd U 


wherein d stands for depth per teed, % 
column width, and A 
for number of needles in machine. The 
equation is obvious and must be true 
for all values of d, w, and N. 

Perhaps algebra is not Mr. Cahill’s 
strongest subject. To interpret the equa- 
tion 5y 24% — 1 as meaning that 5 
presser revolutions result in 24 cylindet 
revolutions is, on the face of it, ridicu- 
lous. Since y is the number of presser 
revolutions and x is the number of cy! 
inder revolutions, the equation indicates 
that 5 times a certain number of presser 
revolutions is one unit more than 24 
times a certain number of cylinder revo- 
lutions, the unit being a pattern width 
or design column comprising 20 wales. 
Values satisfying the equation are ob- 
tainable by trial. The lowest values are 
x = 4, y = 19. These figures show 
that when the presser, which contains 
100 cuts, has revolved 19 times, the 
cvlinder, containing 480 needles, has 
revolved 4 times less 20 needles; 1,900 
needles have engaged with the presser 
and the remaining 20 for the completion 


lor pattern or 
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of the fourth revolution of the cylinder 
are selected to make the first pattern 
course, which means that the pattern 
area rises 4. courses per feed in the 
direction opposite to that in which knit- 
ting is taking place. 

On the subject of spirality I would 
suggest that a distinction be made be- 
tween knitting spiral and pattern spiral. 
Spirality of the courses is inevitable in 
circular knitting, but pattern spiral can 
be eliminated by restricting each knitted 
course to one design course, the latter 
being repeated the number of times 
necessary to complete the circuit of 
loops. Jacquard and multi-step mecha- 
nisms pattern spiral to be 


7 
enable 


avoided, but they do not influence the 
knitting spiral. Regarding the mechani- 
cal possibility of resetting the pattern 
wheels while they are in motion, to 
which your correspondent makes a pass- 
ing reference, it may interest readers 
to know that in England there are at 
least two different forms of mechanism 
working on this principle. 

The use of two wheels at the same 
feed for diagonal patterning is a feasi- 
ble proposition whenever no comple- 
mentary selection has to be made, but in 
the case of designing on a “tuck and 
float” basis the cleared stitches are nec- 
essarily developed in the form of con 
tinuous diagonal stripes while the tuck 


loops occur in the areas inclosed by the 
stripes. I do not claim any particular 
merit for this method; but the fact that 
selecting wheels can be employed in 
this way is, in my opinion, deserving 
of mention in a general article on pat- 
tern-wheel designing. The main pur- 
pose of my article was to show how 
to find design areas and how to read 
patterns developed in these areas; but 
[ am quite prepared to discuss with Mr. 
Cahill and other readers of TEXTILE 
Worvp the application of my rules to 
the production of designs in backing, 
plush, or other kinds of fancy knitted 
stitches. 
J. B. LANCASHIRE 


Staple Cotton Fabrics 





Cotton-and-Rayon Flat Crepe 
(Finished) — 38", 76x56, 
6.15 yd., 45s combed cotton 
warp, 150/40-denier rayon 


Cotton-Warp, Rayon- 
Filled Flat Crepe 


N some cotton-and-rayon fabrics 

which are called crepes, but which 

might more properly be termed 
mock crepes, the only resemblance to 
a crepe is the use in the warp of one 
end with Z twist and one end with 
S twist alternately. Combed cotton 
weaving yarns (with no crepe twist) 
are used in the warp; and rayon yarns, 
in the filling. The use of alternate 
warp ends of different twists gives an 
apparent crepe effect. 
Example of mock crepe: 
38” 76x56 6.15 yd.—Combed 45s cot 
ton warp, 150/40 rayon filling. 


Seersucker 

One of the best-known cotton cloths 
with a crinkle or crepe stripe is the 
seersucker. In this cloth the crepe-stripe 
effect is formed by the weaving of 
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By John Hoye 


Fabric Technician, 
Hi”. Harris Thurston, 
New York 


IN THIS, the eighteenth in- 
stalment of the series, Mr. 
Hoye starts his discussion of 
crepe effects formed other 
than by the use of crepe- 
twist yarns. 


sections of the warp ends under the 
usual weaving tension alternately with 
sections of warp ends which are held 
slack or with no tension. The sec- 
tions consist of eight, ten, or more 
warp ends. Two warp beams are used. 
In weaving, the slack yarns, being 
woven into the same length of cloth 
as the tensioned yarns, pucker up or 
crinkle to form alternating crepe or 
crinkle stripes throughout the length 
of the goods. The weave is usually 
plain. 

To give a distinctive stripe effect, 
dyed yarns (fast color) are usually 
used in one section and ordinary gray 
warp yarns in the next. In some cloths 
all the warp yarns are gray and the 
cloth is then converted by piece dye 
ing in the required shades. Varying 
sections of warp ends, or different- 
colored warp ends, are sometimes used 
to secure various widths of stripe. In 
order to make it appear more pro- 
nounced, the seersucker stripe only is 
sometimes woven with a two-and-one 
basket weave, two warp ends being 
woven as one with each pick. Yarns 
are usually carded, but in the better 
qualities they are combed. The crepe 
effect in these wecven seersuckers is 
permanent as far as washing and iron- 
ing are concerned. Seersucker-stripe 
effects are also used on bedspreads. 
Finishes used: Usually bleached, plain 
finished, and preshrunk. 





ah! 


Seersucker — 37”, 72x72, 
4.00 yd., carded 


Uses in finished state: Summer cloth- 
ing, men’s suits, slacks, boys’ suits, 
bedspreads, slip covers, etc. 

Yarns: 28s to 40s carded, 40s to 50s 
combed. 

Examples of Seersuckers: 

374” 80x80 3.80 yd. 37” 72x72 4.00 yd. 


37” 90x76 4.10 yd. 374” 76x76 4.00 yd. 


Monie Crepe 


Another crepe effect formed by the 
use of weave alone is known to the 
trade as a monie crepe. This fabric 
is made with ordinary weaving yarns 
and is woven with a granite or crepe 
weave. 

Finishes used: Usually bleached, dyed 
or printed, mercerized or plain finished. 
Uses in finished state: Pajamas, dress 
goods, etc. 

Yarns: 30s to 40s carded, 40s combed. 
Examples of monie crepes: 

364” 52x40 7.60 yd.—carded yarns. 
37” 128x58 4.20 yd—combed yarns 
37” 68x72 5.00 yd.—carded yarns. 
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Cotton Mill for Sale! 


Caleulating whether the equipment meets requirements 


HEN looking for equipment 

to produce a given product, a 

mill may have the problem 
of determining whether some avail- 
able plant is suited to its work. Of 
course, it is always possible to lay out 
the expected drafts and sizes, and to 
calculate the desired equipment and 
compare it with any offered. On the 
other hand, it is about as simple to 
take a given lot of machinery and 
determine what can be done with it. 
Using this second approach, the fol- 
lowing problem has been worked out 
for a condition where a mill wishes 
additional equipment to spin 30s warp 
yarn. 

The equipment listed in Fig. 1 was 
offered for sale, and the question was 
whether this equipment was suitable 
to produce 30s and be balanced in pro- 
duction. 

In this illustration the quantity of 
yarn which this spinning may _pro- 
duce is calculated. Then, knowing the 
number of fine spindles, it is possible 
to calculate the pounds each fine spin- 
dle must produce each day. Taking 
this figure to the catalog, what hank 
roving must be run to produce this 
number of pounds can be determined. 
Repeating these calculations for each 
operation, it is possible to get a series 
of sizes for the operations, Then 
this may be considered as an organiza- 
tion. If it does not seem practical, 
possible variations may be considered. 
Following this procedure gives the 
following calculations: 


Spinning. 35,000 Spindles, 


409,000 spindles, 30s at 0.22 lb. = 7,700 Ib. 
yarn. 

Roving. 16 Frames, 244 Spindles. 

4 spinning waste. 7,700 — 0.97 = 7,940 lb. 


fine roving. 
16 x 244 = 3,904 fine spindles. 
7,940 — 3,904 = 2.03 lb. per spindle. 
Ss x 8% frame, 4.15 hank fine roving. 


Intermediate Roving. 10 Frames, 124 
Spindles. 

1% fine waste. 7,940 ~— 0.99 = 8,020 lb. in- 
termediate roving. 

10 x 124 = 1,240 intermediate spindles. 


8,020 -- 1,240 = 6.47 lb. per spindle. 

9 x 4% = frame. 1.63-hank intermediate 
roving. 

Slubber Roving. 6 Frames, 100 Spindles. 

1% intermediate waste. 8,020 ~ 0.99 = 8100 
Ib. slubber roving. 

6 x 100 = 600 slubber spindles. 

5.100 — 600 = 13.5 lb. per spindle. 

10 x 5144 frame. 0.80-hank slubber roving. 








TABLE I—Summary of Tentative 


Organization 

Dou- 
Operation Size Draft bling 
SPINE sc ccccns 30.0 7.68 1 
RODE aa line Seraiaigis\wcerg 4.15 5.09 2 
Intermediate ..... 1.63 4.07 2 
SUE ovcsces cvs 0.80 5.28 1 
OERWARE 6c ivcen coc DOe 6.00 6 
DIAWING ..6i6<0s OD. 6.00 6 
CM ay trad a eeeke 55. 95.2 1 
Fintgher 2.00... 13. 4.67 4 
| a eee 15.5 a . 
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FOR SALE 


35,000 spindle cotton yarn unit, from Pickers to Ring 
Spinning Frames, and we will sub-divide into three or 
four separate units if desirable. 





The machinery consists as follows: 
2-Opener Breakers. 
4-Finisher Lappers. 
66 Revolving Top Flat Cards. 
126-Deliveries Drawing. 
6 Slubbers— 10x5 100 spindles each. 
10 Intermediates 9x414—124 spindles each. 
16- Roving Frames 8x3! )—244 spindles each. 
35,000 spindles Ring Spinning Frames, Whitin, Fales & 
Jenckes and Mason make 


All this machinery can be seen in operation, and is suit- 
able for the manufacture of from 20's to 40's cotton yarn 





Fig. 1. 


AS THE CONCLUDING article 
of the series on cotton-mill ma- 
chinery calculations, which 
started in the May, 1936, issue, 
Prof. Merrill has taken an adver- 
tisement which appeared’ in 
TEXTILE WORLD and _ shown 
the steps necessary to determine 
whether the equipment would 
meet the requirements of a hypo- 
thetical purchaser. 





—— 


Drawing. 126 Deliveries. 

1% slubber waste. 8,100 — 0.99 = 8,180 lb. 
drawn sliver. 

8,180 -- 126 = 65 lb. per delivery. 

(As this is too low a production for draw- 
ing, there must be enough machinery for 
two processes.) 

8,180 -— 63 = 130 lb. per delivery. 

(Assume these rolls are 14% in. in diameter, 
suited to short cotton, also that they are 
metallic rolls.) 

Using 290 r.p.m. at the front roll, 55-grain 
sliver (use this for both operations tenta 
tively). 

Carding. 66 Cards. 

1% drawing waste. 8,180 + 0.99 = 8,260 Ib. 
card sliver. 

8,260 -— 66 — 125 lb. per card. 

Using 10.5 r.p.m. at the doffer, 55-grain 
sliver. 

Finisher Pickers. 4 Pickers. 

8% carding waste. 8,260 -— 0.92 = 8,980 Ib. 
finisher lap. 

8,970 — 4 = 2,243 lb. per picker. 

Using 6.54 r.p.m. calender rolls, 13-0z. lap. 

Breaker Pickers. 2 Breakers. 

2% finisher waste. 8,970 -- 0.98 = 9,160 Ib. 
breaker lap. 

9,160 -- 2 — 4.580 lb. per breaker. 

Using 11.0 r.p.m. calender rolls, 15.5-0z,. lap. 


The third column of Table I shows 
the drafts which must be used at each 
operation for the various sizes shown. 

A brief study of the summary will 
show that 30s should be spun from 
single roving in this plant. If an at- 
tempt was made to produce finer fine 
rovings, the spindles would not pro- 
duce enough roving to supply the de- 
mand of the spinning room. If long- 
drafting was applied to these spinning 
frames, double roving would be very 
practical with a draft of about 16. In 


the roving section, drafts of 5.09 and 
4.07 for the fine and intermediate 
frames, respectively, are low; while a 
draft of 5.28 for the slubber is high. 

In reorganizing the roving drafts, 
it is quite obvious that the same total 
draft must be used, but that it should 
be rearranged. The product of the 
three roving drafts in the tentative 
layout is 5.09 & 4.07 & 5.28 = 109.4. 
The product of the new drafts should 
equal this figure. If 6 &* 5 & 4 is 
tried, the product, 120, is too great. 
If each of these is reduced slightly, 
the product of 59 &K 49 & 3.9 is 
112.7, which is still too high. If 
58 & 48 38 is tried, the result 
is 105.8, and is too low. As 109.4 is 
just about half way between these 
totals, the necessary drafts would be 
just about half way between these two 
trials. Table II shows new organization. 

A comparison of the intermediate 
and slubber operations in the tentative 
and the revised summaries shows that 
it is possible to improve the drafts in 
roving and to eliminate about 200 spin- 
dles in each operation; that is, one 
pair of slubbers and nearly one pair 
of intermediates. 

In the drawing, 63 deliveries per op- 
eration is not likely to be practical. 
These are probably 6-delivery heads 
and it would be necessary to use 60 
and 66 deliveries for the two opera- 
tions. Using 60 deliveries for the first 
drawing, and running them at about 
300 r.p.m., would take care of the nec- 
essary production. The second draw- 
ing, with 66 deliveries, could be run 
275 r.p.m. to take care of the stock. 

The four finisher pickers are more 
than ample for the needs of the rest 
of the equipment. Three of these run- 
ning at 3,000 lb. would make a very 
practical—even conservative—arrange- 
ment. Two breaker pickers are not 
sufficient, as they are running a heavy 
lap at a high calender roll speed. 

Any modern installation would use 
some opening equipment, which this 
mill apparently did not have. When 
adding opening machinery, it would be 
likely that the pickers would be changed 
to make three single-process pickers. 
The conclusion is that, physical con- 
dition being satisfactory, this equip- 
ment will serve to spin 30s warp yarn. 








TABLE Il—Revised Summary of 


Organization. 

Spin- 

Lb. per dles 
Operation Size Draft Spindle Needed 
Spinning ...... 30.00 7.68 0.22 35,000 
|) rss 4.15 5.85 2.03 3,904 
Intermediate .. 1.42 4.85 7.70 1,042 
BIGRBOP occcccs 0.58 3.85 19.85 408 
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Textile Payroll Trends 


Charted by U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


EEP valleys, steep climbs mark the 
D courses of textile employment and 

payrolls since the War. Here 
they are charted by the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics from new studies 
of cotton goods, woolens and worsteds, knit 
goods, and textile machinery, with the 
course of general manufacturing for com- 
parison. Labor Statistics has not yet 
analyzed the causes of these fluctuations. 
But other textile authorities, looking over 
this picture of the last 17 years, have given 
their opinions. 

Over-production and over-capacity, de- 
veloped during the War, brought on the 
depression of 1921, from which the tex- 
tile employment-wage curves 
emerge upward into the period 
covered by the charts. But 
the recovery overshot its prop- 
er level and the curves take 
a fall. 

Then, in cotton, they jog 
along in textiles’ own peculiar 
two - year - cycle - and - sum- 
mer -slump gaits modified by 
several brief periods of rela- 
tive steadiness. The general 
drift downward before 1929, is 
due to many causes, chief 
among them being the exodus 
of northern mills to the South 
with its longer hours, lower 
wages. 

In woolens and 


there 1S no 


worsteds 
plateau 


before 


. $23 1924 1925 196 1927 /%8 


Caer SOATES Bama & (ABR STATICS 


1929: the decline is steady and relentless. 
Responding to enclosed automobiles, more 
comfortable transportation interiors on 
rail, sea, and air, and to the dicta of fashion, 
the population switched to lighter clothes, 
cutting thousands of pounds of wool from 
demand. Knitting industry on the other 
hand showed a vigorous uptrend from 1924 
to late 1929 and resisted the depression 
more successfully than the other branches. 

Machinery, as the chart indicates, reacts 
less frequently, less violently, than branches 
of the industry, but just as inevitably to 
the general trends. In 1929, partly in sym- 
pathy with the days of big doings and 
partly feeling the pull of the industry's ex- 


EMPLOYMENT & Pay Rous 
COTTON coeds 
1923°25-100 


pectancy of improvement, the machinery 
people had a short period of great activity. 

The 1929 crash turns all of these charted 
curves into the depression channel; in 1932 
they are on bedrock. 

Then comes NRA in the summer of 1933 
and a big rise in all three charts in antici- 
pation. Naturally, after this stimulant, the 
curves glide down again; but not so far 
as before because recovery is actually on 
the way. 

This glide, in late 1934, becomes a plum- 
met fall as the textile strike lands, but 
following the brief but deep dive, the cot- 
ton and woolen curves rise a little higher 
than the level of the point from which they 
went down. This suggests 
that strikes do much less dam- 
age to the economic body 
than impassioned talkers would 
have us believe. As for textile 
machinery, employment and 
payroll hardly felt the brief 
strangulation, and knit goods 
likewise were untouched. 

Payrolls lag under employ- 
ment in ebb tides of business; 
wages are low and hours per 
day are cut to spread jobs. 
In “normal” times, it appears, 
the curves should and do coin- 
cide. Today improving condi- 
tions, and to some extent the 
stronger position of labor, 
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have brought the two _ lines 
close together again. 
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New and old ideas combined provide 






-——" and attractiveness in modern 
wid 


= Pile 
Fabrics 


By Howard P. Galloway 





» Binder 





Fig. 4 


e 


Fig. 5 


NCREASING competition between 

manufacturers of pile fabrics and 

flat goods for business in the up 
holstery field, as well as a keener com- 
petitive situation among the various 
pile-fabrics manufacturers themselves, 
has led to numerous interesting develop 
ments in fabric constructions. The ac- 
‘ompanying photographs, diagrams, and 
cross-sections show a group of these. 
They should indicate to manufacturers 
of pile (and other) fabrics several 


The purpose ot the cover warp was, 
as its name implies, to cover the V 
shaped pile tufts and prevent their 
working out of the back of the fabric. 
However, the thin rubber coating which 
is applied to the back of the newer fab- 
rics holds these pile tufts securely in 
place and obviates the necessity of any 
cover. The finished fabric in both cases 
presents exactly the same face appear 
ance and contains the same number of 
pile tufts per square inch. In fact, the 


methods by which cost cuts may be ob- fabric of Fig. 2 is in every respect equal 

; - - ; Tabric Of fig. 2 18 in every respect equa 
tained, and they may suggest the revital- to that of Fig. 1. It is obviously 
izing possibilities of applying new or cheaper to manufacture and has the 


added advantage in sales and use of be 


ing practically waterproof. 


novel treatments to “dead” or “dying” 
t] 


cloths. 

Some years ago the time-honored 
‘over-warp principle, long used on V- 
weave pile fabrics, abdicated in favor of 
the presently popular rubber back. The Fig. 3 Competition between manufacturers 
latter method is now known to prac- . of pile fabrics for use in automobile in 


Automotive Fabrics 


tically all pile-fabric manufacturers and 
used by most of them; but the cover- 
warp principle is lending itself to inter- 





Mceaine teriors and manufacturers of flat goods 


for the same purpose has been on the 
increase of late. Fig. 3 shows a broad- 





esting new adaptations, as will be dis- = cloth of a type adopted for this pur- 
‘ussed later on. +— | pose, while Figs. 4+ and 5 represent two 
Figs. 1 and 2 show the difference be- +—4 pile fabrics intended for automotive use 
tween the cover-warp and rubber-back J and having a face appearance similar 
‘onstructions. The fabric of Fig. 1 has Ae ow Color Effect | to the flat cloth. The striped effect, 
tight binder warp containing, in a oo Fig. 3A however, is obtained in an entirely dif- 
typical construction, 50 ends per inch; 7 ferent manner in each of the samples. 
i slack cover warp containing another has a total of only 75 ends per inch (50 In Fig. 3A are pictured the weave. 
0 ends per inch; and a pile warp con- binder and 25 pile). The dotted line, arrangement of warp and filling, and 


taining 25 ends per inch—a total of 125 in each illustration, indicates the point color effect of the broadcloth. Fig. 4 


ends per inch. The fabric of Fig. 2. at which top and bottom cloths are cut is based on the cross-section and weave 


eliminates the cover warp entirely and apart after weaving. shown in Fig. 2. In this case it is the 
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arrangement of the pile-warp threads 
which makes the effect. The cloth is 
woven with two pile ends of all animal 
fiber lying side by side, followed by two 
‘nds of cotton-animal twist. The dif- 
ference in the dyeing qualities of the 
two types of threads causes one typi 
» take up more dye than the other, 


thereby producing the effect of light 
and dark striping. Fig. 5, the second of 
the striped pile fabrics pictured, has ex 
ictly the same cross-section as Fig. 4; 
but in this fabric the pile yarn is all 
ie same, a 50-50 cotton-animal twist, 


1 
} 


und the striped pattern is printed on the 


Furniture Upholstery 
pile fabrics for turni 
, ° 1 1 _ 1 
ture upholstering the plain all-over mo 


hair pictured in Fig. 6 has been sup 


ig, 
plemented by various pattern effects, 
such as the diagonal rib shown in Fig. 7, 
the horizontal rib in Fig. 8, and other 
] +] e . » ot . ] - . 
‘loths of more or less novel appearance 
\lthough there are slight differences 
in the ground, or backing, construction 


f the three fabrics just mentioned, each 


f them is based on the same pile weave 


in eight-pick W-weave. The three 
etfects depend for their differences on 
he arrangement of pile harnesses. Fig. 
6 is an all-over effect, and the pile alter 
nates between the two positions shown. 


In the diagonal ribbed fabric three pile 


positions are used; the pattern is ob 
| by repeating the first dent thre 
‘ fol WiIhg th thres epeats ot 
second dent, then including a sim 


1 
grouping of the third dent, after 


he variety of widths of the horizon- 


pelt erties hide ee ad | n in Fie ) 
i ars 1n eC sample shown 1n ee 
1 1 1 S - 
is such that a complete repeat of pattern 
1 : } 1 } ¢ 
es not appear in the photograph, bu 
+] ¢ nein! 1 3 rcambhys i. + 
ie principle used is a combination of 
those emploved n producing the two 
\ 1 proat Ing ] i\ 
. ae i : : ; 
preceding fabrics. The pile is arranged 
. . 1 
VO pos 1s is 10 ne CTOss-sec nn 
iccompanying Fig. 6, and the pattern is 
wwnean |} the wniamber + +34 > 
PFoverned \ l¢€ MnDbe! O! times a 
given position is repe ated In succession, 
Tapri IS Woven as follows: 
Posit repeated 12 times 
Pos 1 repeated 12 times 
) 
Pos l repeated 12 nes 
P S na repe ited 9 times 
Positior repeated 9 times 
Positior 1 repeated Y times 
Posit repeated 6 times 
, 1 l repe ited 6 times 
Pos yn repeated 6 times 
Pos n a repeated > times 
Position repeated 3 times 
Position a repeated 3 times 
Posit repeated 6 times 
Pr sit na repeated times 
Pos repeated 6 times 
I . ‘ eo 
1’Os 1 repeated ft es 
Posit repeated 9 nes 
Posit " tad 0 ¢ 
‘ MMALCE y 1iCs 
\ 1 ; ‘ 
\ nreres Oo eve 1) . 
ri ¢ 1<¢ ) cu \ ) Py 
~ unt of Vis i 
\ Tile < oO th S Vis 
~ 


mohair and three of the curled fiber. ] 





Cut line 
Pile 


—- = 7 Binder 
over 






uly weaving the twisted yarn under in that portion of the pile containing 
nsion into tabrics (the pile of which = the uncurled mohair. 


s eventually cut and allowed to assume 


Combination Pile Yarns 


ws a recent fabric of this type; and here are a number of ways in which 


in Fig. 9a six pile tufts, three of straight — c¢otton, mohair 1 


lair, worsted, and ravon have 


een ingeniously combined in yarns for 


re pictured magnified twice true size | 


use in pile fabrics. Some of these are 
The difference between the two is read (a) a twist yarn in which an end of 


of mohair or other 





all 

Novel and unique effects can be animal fiber are twisted together to 
icinleved by combining curly and straight — form the two-ply yarn; (b) a yarn sim 
lair in the same fabric, as will be ilar to that just described, but with the 
seen upon reference to the fabrics pic important difference that one of the 
ed | os 10 11 wd 1? Phe se ends ~ i blend Ot 1m1n i] and ravon 
SOM espe Vely narrow st ped ibers and the othe s all cotton (Cc) 
valle \ 1 equal amounts of curly and in ill-animal-fibet combination com 
straig | i clo n which both the sed of two single varns, each of 
: o and curly s eS varv in wid vhich is 50-50 blend of mohair and 
os 1 a wide-striped « vors hbers; (d) one of a number 

ect in which additional - ro various combinations using the 
iced \ eans Ia weave re ) ( itvpical example being 
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Bon-bon gift box 
for Cannon towels, 
designed by Old 
Dominion Box Co, 
Charlotte, Va, 
which won an 
award this spring 
in the 1936 AIll- 
America Packaging 
Competition, spon- 


sored by “Modern 


Packaging.” 
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‘signed 1 inter. 
nitz & alins Ad. 





Ia 


( abovey” ; 
Riverside =#e 


in patk 


vertising ‘ Agency, 
New York, as 
printed by "Forbes 
Lithograph Mfg. 
Co. on Sylphrap 
transparent cello- 
phane; also a prize 
winner in AIll- 
America Packaging 
Competition. 





Charastaia ee, : 





Originality, beauty and hygiene 


stressed in new textile put-ups 


\o, 
<_< 


‘ed 
° ce 
$ <9 [aon 


Aynit used 

: haan Stripe 
je) app Rasen Mills; 
cellophane ° enve- 
Jopes;-made by 
~Sbeirmar Products 
: “Wew York, 
a box -désigned 
and printed by 
Genatral Lithograph 
Cos, Cleveland; 
wan gold award in 
All-America Pack- 
aging Competition. 






Exhibition of! packaged- textiles (above) shown 
by ‘Cellophane Division, E,. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., at Packaging Exhibition held recently‘ in 
New York. 





Gold Stripe hosiery of Gotham Silk Hosiery Co. 
in crown-shaped package developed by Palmer- 
Weller Co., New York, paper box manufacturers, 
each containing three pairs of hosiery. 
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Kditor, Overseers’ Corner: 


Technical or Social 


‘sar hear,” said Pete, “that at a meeting of the National Association 

I of Woolen and Worsted Overseers a month ago a letter was 
read from one of the charter members of the Beneficiary Depart- 
ment. You know the plan is that you pay dues to the Beneficiary 
Department while you live and your heirs get $100 when you die. 
Well, the writer of this letter said that he was 87 years old, was 
destitute, and wanted to know if there was some way he could get 
back the money he had paid in, as he certainly needed it.” 

“Poor old fellow,” Bill murmured. “What was done about it?” 

“Well,” Pete explained, “it seems that there was some technicality 
in the Constitution that prevented paying back the dues, but it was 
finally voted to send $100 from the relief fund. And then the presi- 
dent of the association announced that he, personally, would keep 
the dues of the charter member paid up until death, so the old fellow 
gets $100 now and his heirs get $100 upon his death.” 

“Now that’s what I call a fine thing,” Bill enthused. “That is 
just the sort of thing that makes overseers’ associations worth 
while.” 

“T agree that it was a fine thing to do,” Pete replied, “ and I have 
nothing but praise in this particular case; but it seems to me that, 
in general, associations that expend much of their efforts in such 
directions tend to become purely social in nature and lose sight of 
the fact that the principle reason for having an association is to 
exchange technical information.” 

“Nonsense!” Bill snorted. “Why shouldn’t an overseers’ associa- 
tion be purely social if it wants to be? I certainly see no reason 
why meetings shouldn’t be just get-togethers where old friends 
renew acquaintances and where cases like this 87-year-old man 
are brought up. You seem to have a bug on this technical stuff.” 

“My view is that there is no need for purely social overseers’ 
associations,” Pete replied. “After all, there are all sorts of fra- 
ternal organizations, like the Elks, that can take care of the social 
angles; but an overseers’ association is the only place where a 
member can exchange technical information with those in his line 
and he shouldn’t pass up the chance. And just because a meeting 
deals with practical mill problems, it doesn’t mean that those attend 
ing can’t have a friendly time before and after.” 


Do YOU prefer an overseers’ association to lean toward the 
social or the technical side? 


<—_—__—_—_ > 


Ambition ; . so 
into a rut, and, if ever dissatisfied, he 


is down on the world. Where is the 
it not possible that both Bill and happy medium? If possible, let the 
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s adversary are correct in their opin- 
ons concerning an acquaintance who 
is a questionable amount of ambi- 
mn? It seems plausible that the young 
nan can be so ambitious and expect 
uch abnormal promotions that he will 
lefeat his purpose and soon become 
lissatisfied. On the other hand, an 
Ider man may be so self-satisfied and 
tally short of ambition that he gets 
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young man restrain his ambitions while 
he is getting a general perspective of 
the field before him. After he has 
worked towards this higher level and 
is in the older class, he can give way 
to his ambitions and forge ahead to a 
definite goal. After all, we do not 
usually become the executive we orig 
inally plan to be, because there are so 
many different influences, openings, 


and opportunities which have a definite 
effect upon our lives. 

Ambitions can survive where there 
is no dissatisfaction, so keep the ambi- 
tion, but do not let it get the upper 


hand. 
J.E.J. 


One Overseer for 
Carding and Spinning? 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 


I agree with R. S. R. in the March 
issue that we would all enjoy a smooth- 
running mill; but I cannot see where 
the boss carder has any time to spare 
in a spinning room, unless he is to be 
overseer in name only and draw a sal- 
ary while some other fellows under the 
name of second hands have to do his 
work. I fail to see anything fair 
about it. 

I know that passing the buck is tried 
to a certain degree in every mill, but 
if you have a superintendent like we 
have in this mill and the spinner runs 
to him with “we have no roving” when 
the weaver wants yarn, the superin- 
tendent promptly looks into the matter 
and if the spinner is caught fibbing, he 
soon hears about it. 

Now about slugs appearing in the 
cloth, R. S. R. says that the spinner 
yells out that the carder is guilty. 
Well, if a slug appears in the roving 
and a girl has a large number of sides 
to tend, I don’t see where she could be 
blamed if she leaves a side and pro- 
ceeds to another, and so on until she 
has gone around twenty or more. I 
don’t see how she could be blamed for 
a slug that was going on a bobbin on 
the first side she left. If the carding 
or spinning was under one overseer, 
would he pass the buck to one or more 
of his second hands? 

[ work in a mill where the seconds 
are very low and I think this is due to 





CONTRIBUTIONS to “The 
Overseers’ Corner” are paid for 
without regard to length. We will 
use letters discussing the narrative on 
this page or any other pertinent mat- 
ter whether of mechanical, mana- 
gerial or just plain human interest. 
Those who contribute kinks or prac- 
tical helps will be paid additional for 
an appropriate sketch to illustrate 
their device. It is not necessary to 
submit finished drawings. If these 
pages interest you—contribute some- 
thing to them to interest others. Ad- 
dress Editor, Overseers’ Corner, 
Textile World, 330 West 42d St., 
New York, N. Y. 
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cooperation all around. We have an 
overseer for carding and one for spin- 
ning, and I feel the carding boss and 
his assistants are very busy looking 
after the card room. I fail to see where 
he could find much time to look after 
spinning. We have a great many 
counts and colors, including slubs and 
flakes in our filling, and we don’t seem 
to have much trouble. It is all very well 
to put one man over two or more de- 
partments in a cotton mill, but I often 
wonder if the management does not 
know who will actually be running 
the room. 

R. S. R. does admit that a lot of 
trouble is caused by faulty carding, 
and to this I will more than agree. 
Instead of adding more trouble to the 
poor boss carder, why not let him spend 
the time he would have to be in the 
spinning room trying to eliminate the 
faulty carding? He seems to think 
the manager would save himself some 
energy in carding out the carder, but 
if faulty work is coming out of the 
card room and the carder has no spin- 
ning to attend to, what would happen 
to his already tired nerves if he had 
the worry of a spinning room thrown 
in? 


Faulty Teaching 
Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 

Referring to your recent article on 
recognizing ability, or rather an over- 
seer not speaking up for the men un- 
der him, I would like to say the 
following: 

I went to college where there was a 
rule that if 70% of the pupils failed 
in any one class, they got rid of the 
teacher. Well, I feel the same way 
about an overseer. If there isn’t a 
man in the overseer’s organization that 
he can speak up for when there is a 
promotion due—and if that continues to 
happen over and over again—, then | 
think it is time to let the overseer go. 
Any man who works day in and day 
out and can never see the good points 
of the men under him—or, seeing them, 
fail to give credit where credit is 
due—is not the man for the job. 

I feel that an overseer should not 
only see that work is done right, but 
should also teach his men to do it right. 
If in all his class there never appears 
a bright pupil, then the teacher is at 


fault. I am an overseer myself, and 
I believe in giving due credit. There 


is not a man working for me, I don’t 
believe, who can say but what I have 
given him credit for the good ideas 
he had; by that I mean they were 
passed along to the men above as the 
originator’s ideas and not mine. 

I honestly believe that only by treat 
ing help right can you expect or 
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demand the best in them. I have al- 
ways found that the men above appreci- 
ated knowing that new ideas came from 
the help, and I never yet felt that it 
caused the overseer any “lost” prestige 
to let it be known where the idea came 


from. 
M.A.G. 


Private Talks 
Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 

Most operatives take pride in their 
work and depend entirely on the fixer 
or assistant to do the necessary repairs 
on their machines. A competent fixer 
gains the respect and confidence of the 
operator, which in turn helps to keep 
up production and the work goes along 
smoothly. Suppose, for instance, a 
fixer disobeys orders given him by the 
overseer and is promptly bawled out in 
front of the operator. Just what goes 
on in the mind of the fixer is this: 
Resentment at being shown up in front 
of the help. This is the worst humilia- 
tion that an assistant can receive; he 
expects to be disciplined if he does 
not obey orders, but he cannot see the 
justice of it being done in public. 


The effect on the help is a feeling 
that perhaps that fixer is not as good 
as he should be, and the consequenc 
is that any imperfections in the work 
are blamed upon him. A little talk on 
the side will not only keep up the 
morale of the help, it will also help your 
fixer to save his face and he will thank 
you for it. 

WittiAM H. SMITH 
Superintendent, Firth Carpet Co 


Call-Down 
I:ditor, Overseers’ Corner: 

In reply to the Pete and Bill article 
in the March issue, I certainly agree 
with Bill when he says that an overseer 
should not call a second hand down in 
front of the operatives. I know it 
makes the second hand feel as though 
he didn’t know his business. 

I think Bill would agree with me 
when I say that one overseer should 
not call down another or a chief cali 
down an overseer in front of the opera- 
ters. Not only does it tend to mak« 
the operators believe that the overseer, 
hand as the mav be, 
does not know his business, but it also 
gives them the impression that the over 
seer or second hand will get all the 
blame for their mistakes and the opera 
tors themselves will not be affected 
Thus they become careless. 

Ropert S. RAGUIN 


or second case 


Overseers’ Practical Helps 


Boring Large 
Holes in Wood 


The accompanying sketches make 
clear the details of an ordinary single- 
twist wood bit modified to bore holes 
44-in. in diameter. It will be ob- 
served that the bit is a standard 2-in. 
diameter one which has had an exten- 
sion brazed on to increase its boring 


diameter to 41-in. 
“4 
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Detail of Extension 
Make from Piece of |4'Sq. Tool Stee! 
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The extension is made from a piece 
of square, lathe-tool steel which has 
heen ground by hand to the shape 
shown, Note that the grinding opera- 
tion left a cutting lip for the purpose 
of severing the wood chip lifted by 
the cutting edge of bit proper. 

This improvised expansion served to 
produce rapidly 130 holes in cypress 
timber, 23-in. thick, on a drill press. 
Without this tool the holes would have 
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heen produced by hand sawing, which 
would have used up lots of time and 
money, H. H. [Ler 


Tying Steel Heddles 
for Jacquard Harness 


The methods of tying on_ steel 
heddles for jacquard harness are so 


varied that the best way to knot them 
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worth discussion and consideration. 

For coarse counts the size and style 
{ the knots is not as important as 
ior the fine counts, such as 200 to 300 
to the inch. Assuming a harness of 
250 to the inch, threaded 24 deep, and 
lowing for the spare wood at each 
ide of the combs, we have 11 knots 
n a line, so that if each knot takes up 
. space of 1/11 in. they will rub to- 
vether and soon wear out. When knots 
ive way it is expensive and a great 
deal of weaving time is lost in making 
repairs, to say nothing of faulty cloth. 

The knots generally in use are of 
several types. One used extensively is 





Fig. 1 Fig.2 Fig.3 Fig.4 
the single clove hitch. Fig. 1 shows 
the hitch being made around the 
heddle a; and Fig. 2 shows how it is 
drawn above the heddle and cinched 
tight, the heddle being held between the 
thumb and forefinger of the left hand 
ind the loop slipped up the heddle by 
the thumb. 

It was thought that by making two 
ot these clove hitch knots, the second to 
lie just over or under the first, a double 
life would be given to the harness; 
but it was found that the two knots 
were too bulky. An extensively used 
coupling is shown in Fig. 3. First a 
loop knot is made above the heddle, 
then a hitch knot around the heddle, 
as in Fig. 1, then the latter is drawn 
tight above the  heddle. Another 
method, in which two loop knots are 
made above the heddle and each drawn 
tight, is shown in Fig. 4. There are 
doubtless other forms of firm knots 
available, but they are not as easily 
made—which is a consideration under 


present cost of jacquard harness 
building. 
5 Am 
Rub-Apron Spray 
As a constant reader of TEXTILE 


Wortp I get much pleasure out of the 
Overseers’ Corner, in which different 
mill problems are discussed in a prac- 
tical way and also different devices are 
sent in by readers, so for my contribu- 
tion I am sending you a diagram of a 
rub-apron and tape oil spray that | 
built out of a common insect spray 
bought at the hardware store. 

It has always been the custom to 
oil aprons with a loom brush and a pail 
of oil, but in this way the oil is not 
evenly distributed over the aprons and 
there is a waste in oil by spilling on 
the floor. With this spray the amount 
of oil can be regulated, and there is 
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no waste from spilling. Of course this 
yutfit can only be used in card rooms 
where there is compressed air for 
blowing-down purposes, or if a com- 
pressor is attached to the tank. 

The tank is an 8-qt. size. A pipe was 
soldered to the top of the tank so 
that it extended to within 1 in. of the 
bottom on the inside. A 3-in. coupling 
was soldered to the top of the pipe and 
6 ft. of g-in. rubber hose attached. | 
used a Cleveland Pneumatic oil spray 
nozzle which has an air and oil inlet. 
The rubber hose was fastened to the oil 
side, using a Williams }#-in. btass 
steam-gage T-handle cock to regulate 
the oil flow. A regular 3-in. air hose 
connected with the main air line was 
attached to the air inlet, using the same 
sort of cock as above. A 24-in. ex- 
tension for the nozzle, a handle on the 
tank, and a clip on the tank for hold- 
ing the nozzle when not in use com- 
pleted the job. 


Williams 4a-in. brass steam gage male ana 4 
female end, tee handle cocks ~ FY ' 
a hose 4 
oe Ih | 
Handle of pump oe Cleco liquid ' | 
ror pumping AI" <7 Spray gun C4 
in tank S f / 
e3/ Regular insect 
54/5 ray tank Spray Gun for 
-| quart size Qiling RubAprons 
. : and Tapes ; 
' 
Clip for ( 4 24-in.long 
holaing hc. Handle for nozzle 
10ZZ/e . carr ying To air line \ex ension 
_| tank ~ Se-inhose 


All the care this outfit needs is to 
pump air into the tank with the pump 
that is part of the original insect 
sprayer. This forces the oil out and 
makes for a more even flow. The 
advantages of this spray are that it 
costs little to build, it gives an even 
distribution of oil, it does away with 
sloppy oil pails, and it saves about 
one-third the amount of oil. 

Wm. NEUMANN 


Simple Charts 


Tell their story quickly 


By W. W. 


THE AVERAGE operating execu- 
tive has too many functions to 
perform to stop and read through 
masses of data on _ production, 
cost, waste, etc. He must have 
these facts in a form which will 
enable him to see at a glance 
the condition of any department 
or process. Graphs are not diffi- 
cult and do not require the ser- 
vices of a statistician. With very 
little practice the average clerk 
could produce excellent results. 
The savings which will result are 
worth the effort. —Author 


| the order of operations the card 
room furnishes a real opportunity to 
prove the benefits derived from the use 
of charts. Stock and gear alterations 
are frequently kept on a hook, one over 
the other, necessitating the loss of con- 
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Fig. 1. This type of chart can 
also be used to record breaking 
strength, humidity, etc. 


Richardson 


siderable time in looking up past per- 
formances. It does not require special 
training to keep a record such as illus- 
trated in Fig. 1, but its importance can- 
not be overestimated. 

In the spinning room it is beneficial 
to have some sort of chart showing the 
breaking strength of yarn, with space 
for daily recordings. A ruling similar 
to that of Fig. 1 may be used. Other 
factors, such as humidity, dry- and wet- 
bulb readings, etc., may be included on 
the chart. 

If the production from the weave 
room is under contract, as is quite often 
the case, a chart similar to Fig. 2 would 
give the overseer or superintendent a 
simple daily record of the total yardage 
produced by style and its relation to the 
production schedule. Those styles that 
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Yardage in Thousands 
Fig. 2. Orders are easily checked 
y a chart. If, for example, the 
art appears as above on Ma 
15, two styles are behind aka 
alle and one is ahead. 
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are falling behind will stand out very 
clearly and immediate steps may be 
taken to rectify the condition. 
Unnecessary waste has caused the 
failure of many thriving concerns, so 
why not use the best possible means of 
control? A chart showing the number 
of bales of raw cotton used, as com- 
pared with the percentage of waste, 
would tell at a glance how economically 
the plant was operating. In connection 
with the subject of waste, brief men- 
tion should be made of supplies, espe- 
cially those of an indirect nature. It is 
a well-known fact that supplies dis- 


appear in quantities far exceeding esti- 
mated consumption, but few bother to 
keep a record of their use. If profits 
are dwindling by waste of supplies, it 
would be well to watch them more 
closely. Many executives leave the mat- 
ter of supplies to the purchasing agent, 
but some means of following their con- 
sumption should be devised. A chart 
similar to Fig. 2 would show at a glance 
how fast these supplies were being used 
as compared with normal consumption. 

Similar charts are found useful for 
costs, labor turner, and other items in- 
volving statistics. 


Weave-Room Secrets 


Are obsolete in modern cotton manufacturing 


By J. Manning Bolt 


General Overseer of Weaving, 
Brandon Corp., Greenville, S. C. 


FEW years ago, any mill which 
could successfully run 80x80s was 
considered a wizard, yet today this is 
one of the easiest constructions. In 
many instances the same machinery is 


in use. What is the reason for this 
changed attitude and increased effi- 
ciency ? 


The answer is that the superintendent 
and overseer have improved their manu- 
facturing and organization methods 
probably as much as the machinery 
builders have their machines. There 
are still a few operating executives, 
however, who are guilty of having what 
they think are “secrets.” The truth 
is that most of these secrets are in 
common use in the mill next door, and 
the secret keeper is fooling only himself. 

All would be better off to cooperate 
with their fellow men for the best 
interests of themselves and their depart 
ment by pooling their knowledge and 
getting out a better product. With this 
thought in mind, the readers of this 
publication are offered some of the 
solutions to weave-room problems which 
one southern overseer adopted from time 
to time during many years spent in 
the weave room. 

The writer once went on a new job 
weaving pillow tubing and found that 
most cloth was going into seconds be 
cause of kinky filling. It turned out 
that the trouble was due to the fact 
the loomfixer could not see when the 
loom was fixed because the bottom shed 
of the cloth was being made as the 
shuttle came from the battery side of 
the loom. It is known that filling nearly 
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always kinks when the shuttle comes 
out of the box on the battery side; 
but the fixer had never considered re- 
versing the harness cams so that the 
shuttle would make the top shed as 
it came from the battery side—leaving 
the kinky filling on top where it could 
be seen easily. The fixer had no more 
trouble after this was pointed out 
to him. 





High-Count Broadcloth 


It is nearly always difficult to get 
the right cover on high-count broad- 
cloth, and every weaver of carded 
broadcloth knows that it is bad to 
have thin or light, hungry places warp- 
wise in the cloth. This condition, how- 
ever, can be greatly improved by using 
a fine comb at the slasher, with as few 
ends as possible running through each 
dent so that they will not roll over on 


top of each other. If this rolling 
occurs as the ends run up behind th 
drop wires on the loom, it causes some 
of the warp threads to pull tighter thai 
others, resulting in the thin places 
For best results, each warp threa 
should go over the whip roll and int 
the drop wire as straight as possible. 
Another cause of thin places in the 
cloth is running the warp too soft on 
the loom beam. This allows some of 
the threads to sink or pull down into 
the yarn on the beam as it is being 
woven off, and results in a bad face on 
the cloth. However, the yarn should 
not be pulled too tightly on the loom 
beam by the slasher friction but rather 
should be packed with the proper 
amount of weight on the press roll. 
Proper tension on the warp, in other 


words, is very important in facing 
any weave. 
Long-Sided Cloth 
The writer once experienced con- 


siderable trouble with slack selvages or 
long-sided cloth being made on 60-in 
E-Model looms in good mechanical 
condition. The cloth simply would not 
roll up straight when sent to the cloth 
room, and the roll would wrinkle on 
one side. This condition was par 
ticularly bad since the cloth was going 
to the rubber trade to be made into 
oil cloth. Every possible remedy for 
these slack selvages was attempted: 
leveling sand roll, leveling whip roll, 
checking yarn as it went on beam at 
slasher, using 3-in. pasteboard tubes 
on cloth roll, putting emery cloth and 
sandpaper on the tubes, and even apply- 
ing sand-roll fillet to the tubes—but 
although some improvement was noted, 
slack selvages and crooked cloth con- 
tinued to cause the weave-room over- 
seer to lose sleep and turn gray. But 
finally the cause was learned. 

Most traverse rods have only one 
spring in the center, but on these par- 
ticular looms the traverse rod had a 
large coil spring at each end, and 
each cloth-roll bearing stand worked 
independently of the other. It seemed 
that one of the springs would gradually 
get weaker than the other and allow 
one end of the roll of cloth to come 





Solutions to weave-room problems are no longer “secrets” 
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down faster than the other as it was 
woven. This condition naturally re- 
sulted in slack selvage, as one end of 
the roll would be larger than the other. 

Anyone experiencing this trouble will 
find it helpful to caliper each end of 
the cloth roll and check the differences 
in diameter. Finding the cause of the 
trouble, however, does not mean that 
it is as good as eliminated. For 
example, two new springs may be put 
on the rod; but even they may give a 
different pressure when wound against 
the sand roll. The idea is to discover 
which sides of all the looms making 
slack selvage have weak springs. Then 
take the weak springs and put them 
opposite weak springs on the same loom. 
Strong springs are treated the same 
way on other looms. This balancing 
process may not eliminate all trouble, 
but it is a good thing to try when 
everything else has failed. 


Even Selvages 


A clean, even selvage undoubtedly 
enhances the value of any piece of 
cloth; and yet the selvage takes more 
punishment during the weaving process 
than any other part of the yarn. To 
overcome this, the harness should be 
set and timed so that the shuttle will 
not enter the yarn until the shed is well 
open. If this is not done, the selvage 
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will tend to stretch and run slacker 
than the rest of the warp, giving a 
ragged appearance. Many factors enter 
into the making of a good selvage, but 
there is no doubt that late or early 
picking will harm selvages as much as 
a bad running loom. 

One of the most important duties 
of an overseer is to see that his weave 
room is kept clean. It is foolish to 
expect the best from a worker when 
the floor is covered with sweepings and 
when there is so much cotton on the 
looms that it is impossible to tell 
whether they are made of wood or iron. 
Furthermore, the oiler and loomfixer 
cannot do a proper job with a dirty 
loom. Bad places in the cloth and pick 
outs cannot be prevented when cotton 
and fly are all over the harness and 
reed caps. The writer has seen in- 
stances when pick-out hands were taken 
off their regular jobs and put to clean- 
ing. Immediate results were a much 
better-looking and better-running weave 
room. There is no doubt that the clean 
weave room will show the lowest cost 
of operation, the highest rate of pro- 
duction, and the lowest number of 
seconds. 


Meters and Motors 


and miscellaneous matters considered by 


Master Mechanies at Charlotte 


OWER-METERING, mill-engineer- 

ing and supply-room problems were 
discussed by the Master Mechanics Divi- 
sion of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion, at its regular spring meeting, held 
April 27, in Charlotte, N. C. P. D. 
Hatley, master mechanic of Mollohon 
Plant of Kendall Co., Newberry, S. C., 
chairman of the division, presided. 


Maximum-Demand Kilowatt Meter 


The first item on the program was a 
description and explanation of the kilo 
watt maximum-demand meter, by A. C. 
Morrison, superintendent of the Meter 
Department of Duke Power Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Exhibiting a meter of 
standard type, as used by Duke Power 
Co., Mr. Morrison pointed out that a 
synchronous motor drives the mech- 
anism in connection with integration 
pointers. A cam moves a pusher arm 
every 30 min. to an average demand 
during that period, and then returns to 
zero. The cam repeats this performance 
during the next interval, either raising 
the arm to a new level or leaving it at 
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its former level. In other words, the 
pointer registers the greatest average 
demand reached and remains at that 
point until superseded by a still greater 
demand. The speaker emphasized the 
fact that the pointer indicates the high- 
est average demand and not the peak 
demand during each period. 

Replying to a number of questions, 
Mr. Morrison added that the meter is 
graduated in tenths, and can be read 
by multiplying this reading by a con- 
stant determined from the current and 
potential transformer ratios. This gives 
maximum kilowatt demand at that point. 
Kilowatt hours used can be determined 
by multiplying this same constant by 
the integration pointer on the dial. The 
exact hour of maximum demand cannot 
be determined from the reading, but 
the approximate time can be closely 
estimated if the meter is read daily. 

V. M. Abernethy, electrical engineer 
and assistant shop foreman, Cliffside 
(N. C.) Mills, asked what benefit these 
meters offer the mill. Marshall Lake, 
of Duke Power Co., explained that the 
meter enables the mill to compute its 
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Paul D. Hatley who pre- 
sided at Master Mechan- 
ics Meeting 


load factor and take advantage of lower 
rates which come with lower maximum 
demands. It also helps a mill determine 
from the standpoint of power whether 
it is cheaper to operate twice as many 
hours or half as many hours under cer- 
tain circumstances. Furthermore, the 
meter tends to “keep the mill on its 
toes” by keeping maximum demand 
lower. 

L. H. Pritchard, master mechanic, 
Pacific Mills, Columbia, S. C., inquired 
as to the advisability of shutting down 
part of the machinery on Monday morn 
ings in order to keep peak load lower, 
Mr. Lake replied that this practice of 
staggering machinery start-ups would 
of course save something, but he ques- 
tioned the advisability of doing so be- 
cause of the inconvenience of the sys- 
tem. He added that heating the mill 
earlier on Mondays and keeping the 
fire pumps shut down except on Satur- 
day (or in emergency) are other ways 
of lowering peak demands on Monday. 

L. M. Kincaid, master mechanic, 
Kendall Co., Paw Creek, N. C., said 
that he could appreciate the position of 
the Duke Power Co. in having to fur- 
nish equipment to supply peak loads on 
Monday morning. However, all mills 
wish to save on power costs, and he 
finds that, in addition to staggering the 
load on Mondays, a higher temperature 
is very helpful in keeping average load 
lower. For example, a load of 60 kw. 
with the temperature at 75°F. will drop 
to 35 or 40 kw. if the temperature is 
raised to 78°F. Proper lubrication of 
machinery and proper condition of 
bearings, hangers, spindles, etc., will 
also cut down on the peak load. 


Grounding Motors 


Chairman Hatley started off the dis 
cussion of grounding motors by saying 
that he thinks the proper way to ground 
a motor is to run a wire from the stator 
through the inside of the conduit. In 
some mills, he pointed out, the practice 
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L. M. Kincaid who took 
part in discussion 


is to fasten a wire to the frame of the 
loom down where the screws go into 
the floor. This is a bad method, as the 
wires often get broken and tend to col- 
lect trash. W. A. Smith, master me- 
chanic, Spencer Mills, Spindale, N. C., 
said that he considers grounding one of 
the most important things about a 
motor. Where he cannot get to a water 
pipe, he grounds loom motors directly 
into the ground. H. L. Philips of 
Southern Electric Service Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C., said that if possible he 
always uses old wire for grounding a 
new motor, and will ground to a water 
pipe or through a conduit. He thinks, 
however, that an extra line through a 
conduit is an unnecessary cost to be 
avoided if possible. R. L. Vaughn, 
Southern Electric Service Co., Green- 
ville, S. C©., objected to grounds on 
water pipes, and cited instances of fires 
and shocks to operatives attributed to 
this practice. He would ground _ all 
ends to one wire, using No. 6 wire or 
bigger on a new job. 


Supply Room Problems 


There were several schools of 
thought represented at the meeting as to 
who should be responsible for the sup- 
ply room. The majority of the mem- 
bers seemed to think it should be 
directly under the supervision of the 
master mechanic, as he is the one who 
has to interview salesmen, decide if 
parts can be made cheaper than they 
can be purchased, decide whether or 
not parts can be repaired, determine 
what is needed for the shop, etc. An 
other group favored putting the supply 
room under the direct supervision of the 
office manager, with a competent clerk 
in charge. The overseers of the various 
departments would make _ requisitions, 
and the master mechanic would check 
over the broken parts. A third group 
favored putting a competent man 


directly in charge of the supply room 
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and leaving all details to him. He 
would confer with the master mechanic 
and overseers as necessary. With ref- 
erence to valuable tools, it was agreed 
that such implements should not be let 
out indiscriminately to every one in the 
mill, but should be kept locked up for 
the exclusive use of the mechanics. 
Learners could use old tools to prac- 
tice with. 


Fire Protection 
Assistant-chief Griswold, of the 
Charlotte Fire Department, addressed 
the members on fire protection in tex- 
tile mills. He cited statistics to show 
that there is less fire damage among 
textile properties than any other indus- 
trial group. Fatalities are practically 
unknown. He attributed this primarily 
to sprinkler systems, night watchmen, 
and other precautionary measures. 
Asked about extinguishing fires where 
smoke is very dense, he said that the 
best method is to open up the room so 
that ventilation will carry off most of 
it. If the heat is not too intense, fire 
men often dash into a burning building 


momentarily and then dash out, doing 
what they can to extinguish the blaze 
during the few seconds they are inside. 
Gas masks are sometimes used, but are 
generally not very effective because of 
condensation which forms on the eye- 
pieces. Burning cotton ordinarily will not 
be put out by the sprinkler system, as 
the fire is slow burning and gets inside 
the bales. The usual treatment is to 
drag the bales out into a field and apply 
water to each one separately. Men are 
then employed to watch the bales for 
seven to ten days in order to put out 
fires which are not apparent at first. 

Several pieces of steel rods welded 
in a home-made butt-welder by V. M. 
Abernethy, of Cliffside Mills, were 
passed about among the members. Mr. 
Abernethy said that the welder was 
made from a transformer, with a secon- 
dary lead carrying heavy amperage, and 
other material which he had picked up 
around the shop. This device will weld 
a 2}-in. steel rod in 5 to 10 sec., and 
will handle up to a 3-in. weld. It will 
also handle spot welding, put heads on 
rods, pull metal, put ends on motor 
shafts, etc. Practically any metal ex- 
cept cast iron can be welded quickly 
and easily. 

The division went on record as favor- 
ing a three-day school for master me- 
chanics to be held early in the summer. 


Personal Nens 


Frank R. Iler has been made assistant 
technical superintendent of Callaway 
Mills, La Grange, Ga. He is a graduate 
of Clemson College, class of 1934, and 
the son of H. H. Iler, plant manager, 
Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C. 


Carl Wittmer, formerly of Stehli & 
Co., and the following have been en- 
gaged as technicians by Farr Alpaca 
Co., Holyoke, Mass.: Albert E. Huber, 
formerly of Wayposet Mfg. Co.; Ells- 
worth Williams, formerly of Warwick 
Mills; John J. Macready, formerly of 
Terhune, Yereance & Wolff, Inc.; 
Julius A. Gebauer, formerly of Cale- 
donia Woolen Mills; William H. Mc- 
Guire, formerly with L. Bachmann; 
Robert Murray, former superintendent 
of Slater Finishing Co.; Oscar Bartle- 
son, formerly with U. S. Finishing Co.; 
David H. Patterson, formerly with 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills. 


Chester Haggard, formerly overseer 
of the spinning room at the Osprey 
Mill of Bibb Mfg. Co., Porterdale, Ga., 
has been transferred to the general 


offices of the company at Macon, Ga. 
He was succeeded at Porterdale by 
M. R. Gardner. 


J. J. Davis, formerly with J. W. San- 
ders Cotton Mills, Inc., has been made 
head of the spinning division of Selma 
Mfg. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


George C. Best, formerly head of the 
combing department of Wood Worsted 
Mills of American Woolen Co., Law- 


rence, Mass., has been made assistant 


agent. 


J. B. Hall has resigned as fitter and 
overhauler for Dixie Spindle & Flyer 
Co., Charlotte, N. C., to become as- 
sociated with Dixie Mercerizing Co., 
Lupton City, Tenn. 


J. V. Combs of Pilot Mills, Raleigh, 
N. C., has been elected chairman of the 
Eastern Carolina division of Southern 
Textile Association, and J. L. James 
of Erwin Cotton Mills, Durham, N. C., 
has been named vice-chairman. 


J. M. James has relinquished his 
duties as superintendent of the weaving 
and cloth divisions of No. 3 Mill of 
Entwistle Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C. 


John Volk has arrived at Belmont, 


N. C., from Guelph, Canada, to take 
charge of a department of Aberfoyle 
Mfg. Co. Mr. Volk was formerly at 


Belmont, and was transferred from the 
local unit to the unit in Canada a year 
or more ago. 


William G. Dunning is now overseer 
of dyeing at Sidney Blumenthal & Co., 
Inc., Shelton, Conn. 


Thomas Kerr, formerly with the Nar- 
ragansett Mills, Wakefield, R. I., has 
been placed in charge of the dyeing at 
Saxony Corp., Norwich, Conn. 


William McLaughlin is in charge of 
the dyeing for the Kenwood Mills, 
Corinna, Me. 
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Lewis M. Taunton, formerly an over- 
seer at Porterdale, Ga., unit of Bibb 
Mfg. Co., has been transferred to the 
No. 2 unit of the company at Macon, 
Gia. 


William E. Rowlandson, Jr., has been 
made overseer of dyeing at Hopewell 
Mills, South Glastonbury, Conn. 


W. S. Durham has been appointed 
overseer of filling spinning at the Eu- 
reka unit of Springs Cotton Mills, Ches- 
ter, Be 4, 


G. A. Thorell, Jr., is now overseer of 
finishing at Pontiac Finishing Plant, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Robert B. Riddle, formerly of 
Birmingham, Ala., is now overseer of 
carding at the J. W. Sanders Cotton 
Mill, No. 3, Meridian, Miss. 
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Edmond C. Thount, Jr., is now in 
charge of the dyeing for the Lobsitz 
Mills Co., Nutley, N. J. 


R. L. Sauls is the new superintendent 
of Fiber Mfg. Co., Newton, N. C. He 
was formerly superintendent of Carolina 
Narrow Fabrics Co., Winston-Salem. 


Jeff Gilreath, who has been connected 
with E-Z Mills of Georgia, Cartersville, 
Ga., in an executive capacity, has re- 
signed to accept a position with Crystal 
Springs Bleachery, Chickamauga, Ga. 
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Band of the Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, N. C., in_ continuous service 
for 25 years since organization in 1912. R. G. McGuint, director 


Questions EF Ansners 


Stripping Acetate Dyes 


Technical Editor: 

Can you give me a practical method 
for stripping acetate rayon taffeta on 
the jig? (8419) 


It is an unfortunate fact that the 
majority of acetate dyes are not suscepti- 
ble to the action of sodium hydrosulphite 
1 other reducing agents. It is there- 
fore necessary to test a patch of the cloth 
to be treated before going ahead with the 
lot. If hydrosulphite acts on the dye, about 
2% hydrosulphite powder concentrated, plus 
a small amount of ammonia, is added to 


the jig. The cloth is worked for 30 to 
45 min. at 190° F. Higher temperatures 
will tend to blind the fiber unless it is 
already delustered. In that case tem 


peratures up to 200° may be used. 

When hydrosulphite is of no use, it is 
sometimes possible to lighten the shade 
sufficiently for dyeing by simply treat- 
ing for 4 to 1 hour in a hot soap bath 
made slightly alkaline with ammonia. 

The following method will remove a 
great deal of the dye without doing any 
harm to the acetate fiber. Work the cloth 
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for 30 min. in a 5% water solution of 
Butyl Cellosolve at 195° F. Higher con- 
centrations will, of course, have a stronger 
solvent action on the dye. This method 
will usually lighten up the cloth so that 
it may be reduced. In many cases it will 
level up streaky pieces so that they can be 
redyed into the same shade. The bath 
may he used over and over until it is 
too dirty for further use. 


Streaks in Hosiery 


Technical Editor: 

We are sending you under separate 
cover three pairs of full-fashioned ho 
siery on which you will notice streaks 
that apparently are caused in dyeing 
We shall appreciate your opinion as to 
the exact cause of the defect. (8428) 


Examination of these stockings indicates 
that the streaks are of a greasy nature. 
Apparently they were smeared after dye 
ing. In our opinion, the cause of the 
trouble is the use of an unsuitable finish 
ing compound or improper application of 
the finish. The streaks can be removed 
by treating the stocking for 10 to 20 min. 


at 120° F. in a solution containing 2% 
of sodium hexametaphosphate and 1% of 


a fatty alcohol sulphate or similar deter- 


gent. The bath should then be dropped, 
and the goods rinsed and_ refinished. 
Sodium hexametaphosphate is generally 


employed for conditioning hard water, but 
it has been found suitable also for remov- 
ing many of the finishes used on silk 
hosiery. For refinishing the goods, the 
following method should give satisfactory 
results on this type of material: After 
dyeing, the goods are extracted and un- 
tangled; the proper amount of water is 
run into the machine and heated to 100 to 
105° F.; the goods are entered and allowed 
to run for 10 min.; the filler for giving the 
dull finish (previously dissolved) is added, 
and the goods are run another 10 min.; the 
splashproofing compound (also previously 
dissolved) is added very slowly; after a 
15-min. run, the scrooping agent or soften- 
ing oil is added. The goods are run for 
5 min., and then a sample is taken. When 
the goods have attained the desired finish, 
they are removed from the machine and 
lightly extracted—about 2 to 3 min. 


Spot on Gabardine 


Technical Editor: 

About three months ago I sent you 
some samples of French-back serge 
containing oil spots that were showing 
up after finishing and which we could 
not find in the gray goods; and I 
greatly appreciated your reply regard 
ing it. 

I attach hereto a small sample of 
gabardine which seems to have the 
same defect. As you will note, the 
spot is very pronounced on the face 
of the cloth and shows up slightly on 
the back. Kindly give me your opinion 
as to what is the cause of this oil 
spot, as I am having serious complaints 
from the finisher who states that the 
trouble is from washed-out oil spots, 
leaving oil remover in the goods. 

The goods are dyed with sulphur 
colors without bleaching ; and, although 
I have washed out a few spots in the 
lot with soap and water, giving them 
a thorough rinsing with clear water, 
there seem to be entirely too many of 
these oil spots showing up after finish 
ing for the amount we have washed 
out or are able to see. I cannot help 
but believe that it is the same fault 
whieh vou disclosed in your letter of 
June 29. These goods were finished at 
the same finishing plant as was the 
French-back serge. (8411) 

Our examination of this sample indicates 
that this defect is not an oil spot, but is 
either a mildew spot or a metallic stain 
Extraction of the swatch with petroleum 
ether and with alcohol fails to remove the 
spot. Likewise it does not appear to he a 
dye stain. From the appearance of the 
spot, we believe that it got on the goods 
after they were woven, but prior to dyeing. 
If you can send us a sample of the fabric 
showing the spot before dyeing, we would 
be in a better position to identify the spot 
and state its cause. 


Woolen Carding Irregular 


Technical Editor: 

| would like to get some information 
on ecards. We are running low stock 
with a lot of worsted hard ends, about 
10% wool Most of my trouble is at 
the Apperly feed. The web pulls 
through the feed rolls, making light 
and heavy ends. I blame this on the 
worsted hard ends, which get through 
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the first breaker and are not carded. 
We have no breast on the card. 

Also, one side of the card is heavy 
and the other light. It is a 60x54-in. 
card, 40-end top and bottom rings giv- 
ing total of 80 ends with 2 waste. One 
side reels 20 to 35 grains heavy at all 
times, and the other side reels about 
right. I reel 50 yd., and with 250 
grains the correct weight, my reelings 
are as follows: 


250 250 
250 320 


Can you give me any information on 
this? 

I put on a new leader for hard ends, 
but the knots in the stock have ruined 
the leader within a month. (8427) 


A woolen breaker card without breast 
should be clothed with reasonably heavy 
wire (perhaps size 28 or 30) strong-pitch 
clothing; and this must be well ground 
if it is to open hard ends with any degree 
of success. 

A breast would of course be very de- 
sirable. Feed rolls on the second breaker 
should be set to prick through heavy 
wrapping paper, if grabbing is to be 
eliminated. A feed-roll stripper would 
also help; this is used on the top feed 
roll with an up-striking lickerin or leader. 

The leader should be steel clothed to 
withstand the knots in the_ stock and 
should also be given a somewhat higher 
speed to carry the stock away from feed 
rolls faster. 

On the Apperly-type feed the total 
traverse of creeper rolls should bring the 
fold-over well into the waste-end area on 
both sides of the card. This can be easily 
done by means of the traversing chain 
If ends are still uneven from side to side 
of the card on this class of stock, it might 
be well to try leaving the fold-over at 
the inside edge of the waste end on the 
light side of card and holding the fold- 
over to the outside edge of the waste end 


on the heavy side. This expedient may 
make the variation in weight less pro- 
nounced. The doffer or lay gear should 
place the side drawing on the Apperly 
feed sheet uniformly without open spaces 
Boiling Off Matelasse 
Technical Editor: 
What is the best method in detail 


of boiling-off jacquard matelasses (con 
sisting of acetates with rayon georgette 
We 


back) ? have a continuous open- 
width, boil-off machine consisting of 
four compartments, the first two com 
partments being 20 ft. long and the 
third and the fourth compartment 
being 10 ft. long. The last compart 
ment is usually used for wetting out 


the goods with cold water. 

We are interested in knowing 
whether the above type of goods could 
be boiled-off in stick form or in some 
other arrangement to be done in one 
box. Our problem is that we get few 
pieces of a better quality of mer 
chandise. We should like to work out 
some form of boil-off, so that the boil- 
off could be done in one box only. 
(8421) 


There is no reason why an excellent 
boil-off cannot be obtained on a continuous 
machine. We suggest the accompanying 
layout for boiling off matelasses. 

Box 1 is filled with hot water. The 
purpose of the large rolls is to prevent the 
cloth from shrinking too rapidly. Enough 
tension is used to keep the matelasse 


ett rolls. 
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pressed tightly, with full width, against 
the rolls. By shrinking the fabric gradual- 
ly, breaks are prevented. Once the initial 
wetting out is done evenly in Box 1, the 
cloth drops loosely on to a carrier, where 
the complete lack of tension allows the 
fabric to reach its maximum shrinkage. 
Box 2 contains a 1% soap solution at 185 
to 195° F. Box 3 is used for a warm 
rinse. Box 4 is used for a final cold 
rinse. 

A single box only for boil off is very 
unusual. To obtain economical handling, 
the cloth is necessarily reeled up in the 
skein form and boiled off on sticks. As 
stated above, rapid shrinking of matelasses 
will result in breaks. This is prevented 
by completely submerging the cloth in a 
lukewarm or almost cold soap bath. Bent 
sticks are used to obtain complete immer- 
sion. The fabric is permitted to slowly 
shrink in this liquor for 30 to 60 min. 
The liquor is then heated up to 185 to 
195° F. and kept there for 45 min. to 
1t hr. It is costly to pull the plug for 
each small lot of cloth. The most eco- 
nomical procedure, therefore, is to allow 
the fabric to drain on a rack and then, if 
desired, to rinse out the excess soap liquor 
on the dye beck. Thorough rinsing is 
actually unnecessary, since acetates are 
usually dyed in a soap bath. In a one-box 
system it is necessary to allow sufficient 
time between lots to cool the soap solu- 
tion. The cloth is also moved every few 
minutes to prevent any variation in shrink- 
age due to pressure against the supporting 
stick. 


Stockings Mismatched 


Technical Editor: 

We are inclosing two stockings which 
appear mismatched and have a varia- 
tion of only one course. We feel that 
this appears extremely mismatched 
from one course. We are asking you to 
examine these stockings carefully and 
give us your opinion as to what is 
the cause of this condition. 

The stockings are knit on a 42-gage 
machine making 42 courses per inch. 
The silk is 6-thread, 10-turn, 81%. We 
knit directly from the cone, condition- 
ing our silk in a humidifying room for 
1S hr. at a temperature of 97° F. and 


with a _ relative humidity of 100%. 
(8380) 
You are correct in that there 1s only 2 


one-course difference between the leg and 
foot of the stocking; vet there is an optical 
illusion which would indicate that the foot 
is four courses tighter than the leg. It 
appears possible that the leg has been 
knitted on a legger of one make and the 
foot on a footer of another make. 

An examination of the stitches under a 
pick glass shows that the leg stitch is long 
and narrow, while the foot stitch is round. 
This is very possibly due to faulty ware- 
roller tension. In‘ the leg this tension is 
taking effect on the silk in the angle to 
elongate the stitch. On the other hand, 
the cotton sole, being tighter and heavier, 
is carrying the ware-roller tension and re- 
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lieving the silk part of the foot of tension, 
thus permitting a round stitch, rather than 
an elongated stitch. 

The texture or appearance of knitted 
fabrics is also affected by the amount of 
tension on the thread. A check-up on the 
thread tension on both the legger and footer 
might show considerable difference between 
the two machines. 

Then, too, the condition of the silk will 
affect the shape of the stitch and give a 
difference in the appearance of the fabric. 
As a rule, the silk cones remain on the 
footer longer and have a tendency to dry 
out more than on the legger. It is also 
possible that the foot was knit from a dif- 
ferent lot of silk. 

We also know that certain adjustments of 
the stitch-forming parts of the machine have 
much to do with the character of fabric, 
and every effort should be made to set up 
each machine by the same standard adjust- 
ments to match the fabric. 

If, after the above conditions have been 
met, the foot fabric does not match the leg 
fabric when knit with equal courses, the 
courses should be changed to match the leg 
by eye rather than by course count. It is 
sometimes found necessary on this type of 
cotton-sole foot to knit the silk part of the 
foot two courses less per inch to produce a 
match with the leg in the finished stocking 


Frostiness in Rayon Taffeta 


Technical Editor: 
In the hope that you may be able to 


assist us in the’ elimination of 
“cockling” or ‘frostiness” from our 
cloth, we are inclosing a sample 


swatch that is typical of the condition 
to be found in a number of our warps. 

This cloth is of the standard 
200 x 64 taffeta construction: 8,000 
ends of T75-denier Celanese in the 
warp, 120-denier Celanese filling. The 
size used is Acetate Drisize No. 145, 
manufactured by Colloids, Inc., New- 
ark, N. J., and is in a concentration of 
approximately 20 parts of water to 
one part of the granular size on a 
poundage basis. The warp was made on 
an Eastwood horizontal high-speed silk 
warper fed from a_ Sipp-Eastwood 
high-speed cone creel, and slashed on a 
Johnson three-can warp sizer, equipped 
with temperature controls and a duck 
cover on the first cylinder. The warp 
was run through a direct nip in the 
quetch rolls. The stretch on this warp 
was approximately 5%. The relative 
humidity in the weave-shed was ap- 
proximately 60°. 

This effect in the cloth was noticed 
at the first pick and has continued 
throughout the warp. Every effort has 
been made to eliminate it through re- 
adinsting the loom, but, although a 
slight improvement has been made, it 


has heen impossible entirely to elimi 
nate the fault. (8390) 
We believe that vour trouble is due 


entirely to faulty adjustment of the loom. 
It is our opinion that your shed is not 
timed just right, but is closing too early. 
The later you can close the shed, the better 
will be the results. Again, we judge from 
the appearance of the sample that your 
whip roll is not set slightly above the 
warp line. In fabrics of this construction, 
results are better when the whip roll is 
in that position. We find also that the 
fabric was woven with insufficient weight 
or tension. If the frostiness continues 
after you have re-adjusted your loom 
according to the suggestions made above, 
let us know what type and model of loom 
vou have. We then will be able to give 
you the exact setting of the shed and 
whip roll 
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Now Machinery 


Blower for Bobbin Stripper 


e An efficient means for blowing slugs or 
lint from the interior of filling bobbins as 
they are cleaned by the Type K_ bobbin 
stripper is provided by a new _ bobbin 
blower assembly brought out by Terrell 
Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C., manufac- 
turer of the stripper. The purpose of the 
device is to reduce the number of cloth 
defects caused by slugs or dirt dislodged 
from bobbins in the shuttle and to aid in 
improved spinning by keeping the bobbin 
bores clean so that the bobbins descend 





BLOWER 


to proper position on the spindles. This 
prevents yarn from being spun around the 
head of the rings and avoids the diff- 
culties arising from this condition in the 
battery and the shuttle. 

The attachment is not furnished as 
standard equipment, but can be added to 
new or old machines. It involves the use 
of a push head having a blower opening 
facing the bore of the bobbin as the bob- 
bin tip rests in the pocket of the push 
head. The blower opening is connected 
by hose to a valve. At the maximum 
forward position of the push head a 
bumper screw mounted on the head strikes 
the valve stem and pushes it inward to 
open the valve. From the opposite side o‘ 
the valve, another hose connects the blower 


to the mill’s compressed-air line, The 
assembly is known as K-500-X. Another 
assembly, D-240-X, performs the same 


function on the Utsman bobbin stripper. 


Rib Knitter 


@ Improvements and advances in mechan- 
ism designed for higher production and 
a better fabric are featured by Wildman 
Mfg. Co., Norristown, Pa., in its 16-feed 
rib machine, which is stated to give vir- 
tually 100% greater production than an 8- 
feed unit, with only 36% greater power 
consumption. 

The machine is equipped with furnish- 
ing wheels which feed the yarn to the 
needles under uniform tension and keep 
the stitches even. It also has a gear- 
driven dial; therefore there are no dogs 
between the cylinder and the dial to pinch 
the cloth or require adjustment, and there 
is no backlash when the machine 
A new method for removing the roll is 
also featured. One standard is arranged 
to swing to the side, making it an easy 
operation to slip off the finished roll with- 
out removing any rod or tube. 

The latest type of belt-driven 


stops. 


take-up 
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RIB KNITTER AND TAKE-UP 


drive is used, the belt driving direct to 
the pulley on the worm without inter- 
mediate gears. As the bobbin stand holds 
32 cones, the start of one cone can be 
tied on the end of another, and it is not 
necessary to stop the machine to put on 
new cones. Another feature is that the 
yarn carriers swing out for easy threading. 





MOISTURE CONTROLLER 


Reed Spring 


@ The K-A reed spring, which serves as 
a shock absorber on the beat-up, has been 
placed on the market by Rhode Island 
Warp Stop Equipment Co., 248 Pine St., 
Pawtucket, R. I. Four or more are used 
per loom, depending upon the length of 
the reed, and each unit is comprised es- 
sentially of a member to press against a 
swinging reed holder and two springs to 
act upon the holder with cumulative effect. 
One of these springs serves to position the 





REED SPRING 


pick with relatively light, elastic pressure; 
the other spring, under much heavier ten- 
sion, interlocks the pick with the warp, 
beating it up with firm pressure. 

The resulting effect is said to be an 
elastic placement of the pick, followed by 
a shockless beat-up, the combination being 
particularly desirable when weaving syn- 
thetic or other yarns with a low elastic 
limit. One adjustment regulates the light 
pressure used to place the pick, and an- 
other determines the intensity of the pres- 
sure used to beat up the pick. 


Moisture Control 
for Slashers 


@ Determination of the moisture content 
of the slashed warp immediately as it 
leaves the last dry can of the slasher is 
the objective of the Verigraph moisture 
controller developed by Foxboro Co., Fox- 
boro, Mass. The instrument consists of 
two major units—a hygroscopic element 
which is sensitive to moisture changes in 
the slashed warp, and an electric measur- 
ing and controlling instrument which con- 
trols the moisture balance. <A _ sensitive 
hygrometer or moisture-measuring device 
is placed just above the warp as it leaves 
the last dry can and is connected with the 
Verigraph controller, which can be mounted 
near the slasher and which controls an 
electrically operated valve in the steam line. 

An important feature of the system is 
that the real moisture content of the 
slashed warp is determined before it has 
a chance to be affected by room moisture. 
This prevents excessive drying of the yarn, 
with consequent collapse of the cotton fiber. 
In other words, while laboratory tests give 
results including both retained and_ re- 
gained moisture, with the Verigraph, the 
retained moisture only is measured. The 
company states that excessive drying, which 
may not show up under ordinary methods 
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of checking, deprives the fiber of its 
natural lubricating moisture and that this 
damage cannot be repaired by regained 
moisture. 


Piece-Dye Kettle 


@ Economy in production and uniformity 
of shade are features of the large piece- 
dye kettle built by Riggs & Lombard, Inc., 
Lowell, Mass. The machine has sufficient 
capacity to handle up to 1,600 lb. of men’s 
wear worsteds in one batch. In addition, 
the kettle possesses the advantages of 
stainless-steel construction, since both the 
kettle and the inclosure are made with 
stainless steel. The machine is known as 


Type 116. 


Rayon-and-Silk Twist Setter 
and Conditioner 


@ Improvements which have recently been 
made by Lydon Bros., 229 Golden St., 
Jersey City, N. J., in their twist-setting 
and conditioning machine include: 

1, A system of cross-flow air circulation, 
by means of which the humidified air is 
blown uniformly across the loaded shelves 
of the truck and the bobbins receive equal 
treatment whether they are located in the 
top or bottom rack, in the front, or in the 
rear. In addition, a large volume of air 
is circulated. 

2. The equipment is now built to operate 
on low-pressure steam as well as elec- 
trically. The steam-operated type is de- 
sirable where steam is available at all 
times, while the electric steam box has ad- 
vantages where the only steam required in 
summer would be for twist setting. 

3. Simplification and changes in design 
have been introduced to allow economical 
construction. 

4. Versatility has been gained by changes 
in design, and the equipment can be used 
for several different purposes by the addi- 
tion or elimination of certain items. For 
instance, the machine can be arranged to 
set twist or condition cops for weaving, 
or to handle cones for knitting. Also, 
yarn can be conditioned to a certain defi- 
nite regain when it enters a process, and 
the finished product can be conditioned in 
the same manner, so that the amount of 
yarn actually consumed in the finished 
product can be determined and costs ac- 
curately figured, 


Striper Applied to Leaded 
Spring-Needle Machines 


@ Tompkins Bros. Co., Syracuse, a Xs 
announces that it has succeeded in develop- 
ing an efficient striper or yarn-changer 
for application to its leaded spring-needle 
body machines. The device consists of 
three separate assemblies. First, there is a 
cylinder cam attached to the cylinder of the 
machine. Second, there is a chain bracket 
attached to the ring underneath the cylinder 
to govern the length of stripe. Third, there 
is the striper assembly itself, which is the 
actual yarn-changing mechanism compris- 
ing two fingers for changing the yarn or 
colors and a shear for cutting off and hold- 
ing the yarn that is taken out of action. 
The operation is as follows: When a 
high link on a chain bracket comes into 
action, it shoves a slide in toward the 
center of the machine. This slide raises an 
yperating cam attached to the cylinder 
cam; and when this cam reaches a striper, 
it throws the fingers into action—one being 
raised to throw the yarn directly into the 
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stitch wheel, and the other being lowered 
to take it out of action. The one that is 
lower carries the yarn into the shear, 
which is so timed as to open, receive this 
yarn, and then close, cutting the yarn oft 
and holding it until it is put back into 
action again. The fact that the yarn is 
thrown directly into the blades of the 
stitch wheel facilitates the positive opera- 
tion of the striper. 


Twist Setter 


e Patent rights to the twist setter formerly 
built by Bowers & Barksdale, of Atlanta, 
(described in TExTILE Wortp, Dec. 1935) 
have been taken over by Seydel-Woolley 
Co., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga., 
and the following improvements have beet 
made in the machine: 

1. An all-metal apron is used with a 
specially designed slat that causes the 
bobbins to roll and mix as _ they pass 
through the machine, subjecting all sides 
of the bobbins to four spray nozzles lo 
cated above them, This allows the slats 
to be kept close enough together to make 
it impossible for the bobbins to get caught 
between them. 

2. New type trap door and drain grid 
have been placed on the delivery end 
They are designed to make it impossible 
ior any damage to be done to the machine 
should the threads of a bobbin wind 
iround a slat and fasten the bobbin to it 

3. A removable hand plate has been in- 
corporated at each bearing, making it 
possible to remove the whole shaft and 
assembly without stripping the cogs from 
the shaft. 

4. Two extra filters are used—one to 
protect the pump intake, and the other 
to protect the spray nozzles. 

5. The machine is now built of heavy 
iluminum, instead of copper. 


Pattern Wheels Applied 
to Spring-Needle Ribber 


e@ To the spring-needle rib body machine 
built by Charles Cooper Co., Bennington. 
Vt., have now been applied pattern wheels 
for producing fancy-welt, raised stitch ef 
fects, such as are currently popular for 
bathing-suit fabrics. The pattern wheels 
ire of the conventional insert and open- 
slot. variety commonly used on_ latch- 
needle machines; and, as may be seen in 
the photograph, they are mounted on 
vertical shafts passing through bearings 
in brackets mounted on the top ring. From 
the top of each shaft a flat spring extends 
inward toward the center of the machine. 
and a pointed metal lug extending down- 
ward from the spring fits into a V-shaped 
notch in a rigid bracket. When the lug 
is in the slot, the pattern wheel is in 
position against the jacks of the top cylin- 
der; but when any obstacle is encountered 
by the wheel, such as a jammed jack, the 
lug is forced out of the slot and the wheel 
swings free of the jacks. This arrange 
ment renders the pattern wheels fool-prooi 
against poor setting and also makes a 
change to 1x1 rib relatively simple. 


Double-Lock, Links-and-Links 
Knitting Machine 


@ Raised effects can be floated on the face 
of the fabric with the automatic double- 
system purl-stitch machine marketed by 
Dubied Machine Co., 17 Beach St., New 
York. Using the features of the CAP 
machine manufactured by the company as 
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a basis, the new CAL unit is designed to 
give the following production: 21 rows of 
the carriage, double system, per minute; 
42 rows of stitches per minute; 34 to 5 
doz. garments with sleeves per 8-hr. day. 

Among the possibilities of the machine 
are the following: the CAL knits purl 
stitch irrespective of the direction of the 
carriage and effects the double transfer of 
the needles from one bed to the other, re- 
sulting in the “moss stitch” and all the 
effects derived from this; tucking in the 
hook of one or several tucks is possible 
with any individual needle, thus making 
possible the production of lace stitches or 
effects in relief; embossed effects in plain 
stitches formed on the front or rear are 
producible, together with fancy patterns 
resulting from the possibility of knitting 
in circular; jacquard designs in plain or in 
relief are possible, as well as tucked effects 
of a new variety; in the same row, the 
CAL is capable of knitting plain stitches 
one side or the other, successive tucks, 
purl stitches, or of holding the stitch in a 
non-knitting position. 

Production is entirely double feed with- 
out any restriction concerning the jacquard 
selection, as both systems are independent. 
The movement control by cardboard cards 
operates automatically in both directions 
over one or two cards at a time and with 
the paper band counter reduces the number 
of cards necessary to a minimum. The 
economy in the movement cards is due to 
the fact that once a movement is operated, 
it remains in action until another move- 
ment puts the former one out of operation. 


Conditioning Boxes 
and Trucks 


@ Continental Diamond Fibre Co., Bridge- 
port, Pa., has put out a new line of con- 
ditioning boxes and trucks designed particu- 
larly for the textile industry. The trucks 
are made of Dilecto, a laminated-plastic 
insulating material stated to be impervious 





CONDITIONING BOX 


to acids, hot or cold water, oil, steam, and 
weak alkalis. The material has a smooth 
surface, which is easily washed and which 
will not absorb color from the dyes. All 
metal parts are either Monel metal or 
heavily plated. A specially designed metal 
bottom frame provides extra protection for 
the boxes and a strong, light method of 
construction 


Loom Accessories 


® Among the vulcanized rubber-and-cotton 
items which Denman Tire & Rubber Co.. 
Warren, Ohio, has either improved or re¢ 
cently brought ovt are the following: 
heavy-duty holdup strap which was de- 
veloped particularly for a silk mill, but 
which also is finding use in some cotton 
mills weaving heavy cloths; toweling-loom 
picker, made in both the single- and 
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ACCESSORIES 


double-shuttle contact type and without 
rivets; improved lug straps, made in any 
thickness and width, with or without plugs, 
and constructed of oil-resisting material 
or standard rubber composition; rayon- 
loom picker: complete line of reversible 
box-loom pickers of the riveted type which 
slide in the box with a loose-acting picker 
stick and are designed primarily for ex- 
tremely heavy-duty weaving. 

As described in the January, 1933, issue, 
the material used by the company in mak- 
ing the loom accessories is featured for its 
strength and durability. 


Leasing Device 


@ It has been disclosed that S. J. Adams, 
general superintendent of Spencer Mills, 
Spindale, N. C., is the inventor of the 
rayon leasing device described on page 
115 of the May issue. This ingenious at 
tachment, which is applied to the front of 
the slasher, between the cylinder and 
delivery roll, is being built and sold by 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, on a 
royalty basis. 


Anticipating Device for 
Pyrometer Controllers 


e@ Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn., has de- 
veloped a device, known as the B-Linator, 
for use with automatic pyrometer con- 
trollers, such as are used on _ industrial 
heating furnaces. The purpose of this de- 
vice is to enable the pyrometer controller 
to anticipate temperature changes and cor- 





ANTICIPATOR 


rect the fuel consumption long enough in 
advance to prevent the temperature from 
cycling or rising above and falling below 
the control point, as it does because of the 
thermal inertia offered by the mass of the 
furnace and the load. 


High-Pressure Air 


Eliminator 


e An air eliminator designed automatically 
to vent dryers, steam coils, traps, etc., 
operating under varying steam pressures 
up to 150 Ib., has been announced by Gor- 
ton Heating Corp., Cranford, N. J. The 
operating member is made of a non-corro- 
sive metal that is sensitive to heat changes 
and is positive in action. It closes the 
valve at 212° F. and keeps it closed until 
the temperature drops below that point, 
when it automatically opens the valve. 





ELIMINATOR 


This design is said to make it impossible 
to stick the valve shut, or to blow it shut 
when steam is turned on. 


Diaphragm-V alve Motors 


@ The redesigned line of Moto-steel dia- 
phragm-valve motors manufactured — by 
Taylor Instrument Cos., Rochester, N. Y., 
features all-steel welded construction, light 
in weight, strong, and resistant to shock 
and strain. Other innovations include: 
smoother, quicker acting, and more power- 
ful valve motor obtained by molded dia- 
phragm of new design; formed impressions 
in the top plate which provide freer access 
of air pressure to the diaphragm in start- 
ing, thus insuring a greater effective in- 
itial force; longer and _ larger-diameter 
spring to give greater initial compression, 
less hysteresis, and more accurate re- 
sponse; ball-bearing, roller-bearing stem 
guide to give free rolling action through- 
out entire stroke; moving parts inclosed, 
but accessible for adjustment or mainte- 
nance; valve-position indicator establishes 
valve opening; all parts treated to resist 
corrosion. 


Air Motor-Starter 


@ Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Conduit Works, 
Boston, Mass., announces a new type of 
across-the-line air motor starter, equipped 
with Ruptors, known as type AP-7. The 
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Ruptors are inclosing chambers which con- 
fine and depotentiate the arc formed by 
circuit interruption. These arc-depotenti- 
ating chambers increase the interrupting 
ability of the contacts, and form an isolat- 
ing barrier between contacts of opposite 
polarity. Other features include: vertical 
make and break; silent operation; inclosed 
temperature overload relays, affording 
positive motor protection; unit construction ; 
pole units consisting of individual molded 
bases mounted on a steel chassis, thus as- 
suring true contact alignment; large silver 
double-break contacts; no contact dressing 
needed; contacts accessible and quickly re- 
newable; pilot circuit isolated from motor 
circuit, permitting a separate control volt- 
age for push-button circuit where neces- 
sary; motor starter unit arranged for flat 





STARTER 


surface mounting when applied without 


enclosure. 


NEW DYES & CHEMICALS 


Penetrating and 
Leveling Agent 


@ Panacetol A, a new penetrating and 
leveling agent, recommended particularly 
for use in dyeing with acetate or direct 
dyes, has been announced recently by Pan- 
American Color & Chemical Co., Inc., 18 
Market St., Paterson, N. J. It is stated 
that this new product will overcome the 
action of hard water, and aids dye ex- 
haustion and dispersion. 


Liquid Delustrant 


@ Development of a liquid delustrant, 
known as Liquid Deluster No. 95, has 
been announced recently by O. S. Zurn 
Co., 2736 North Broad St., Philadelphia. 
This product is recommended by the 
manufacturer for delustering silk and 
rayon yarns, piece goods, and hosiery 
It is stated that the compound does not 
interfere with fillers, weighters, soften- 
ers, or other finishes. When diluted with 


water, the liquid delustrant produces a 
fine, white precipitate of a gelatinous 
character, which attaches itself to the ma- 
terial to be delustered. It can be applied 
on temperatures as low as 78° F. Mini- 
mum time of treatment is about 20 min.; 
longer treatments give a greater dulling 
effect, thus permitting one to control the 
degree of delustering. 


Acetate Dye 


e FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. an- 
nounces the following new product: Aceta- 
mine Yellow 5G Pat., an ecetate dye pro- 
ducing bright greenish yellow shades which 
are dischargeable to a pure white. 


Rancidity Retardant 


e@ Rancidex, a rancidity retardant for vege- 
table and animal oils, fats, and waxes, has 
been introduced recently by Glyco Products 
Co., Inc., 148 Lafayette St., New York. 
This material is recommended by the manu- 


facturer for addition to all non-edible, ani- 
mal and vegetable fat and oil preparations, 
for the purpose of retarding rancidity, dis- 
coloration due to oxidation, etc. 


General Dyes 


® General Dyestuff Corp. announces the 
following new products: Algosol Red 


IFBB a new Algosol color, which yields 
clear red shades of excellent fastness to 
light and very good fastness to washing and 
chlorine when dyed by the usual method 
and which is also suitable for printing. 
Hydron Blue GA and Hydron Blue RA, 
two vat dyes in paste form, for producing 
navy shades, of a green and red cast, 
respectively, of very good fastness to wash- 
ing and good fastness to light. 


Blended-Oil Soap 


@ Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., has recently introduced a 
new blended-oil soda soap to the textile 
industry. This product, which is known 
as Colgate Formula 25, is available in 
bulk, bar, and flake forms. It is stated 
that use of this product gives results 
duplicating those obtained with types of 
soap not now readily obtainable. 


Sizing and Printing Assistants 


@ Announcement of several new grades of 
Glycola, a hygroscopic and plasticizing agent 
for use in printing, sizing, silk soaking, and 
finishing has been announced recently by 
Haas-Miller Corp., 4th and Bristol Sts., 
Philadelphia. The two grades most com- 
monly employed in the textile industry are 
Glycola Regular, which was first introduced 
about a year ago, and the more recently 
developed Glycola K-90. Glycola Regular, 
the grade usually employed in the textile 
industry, is a neutral, viscous liquid similar 
in consistency to glycerine. Of itself it is 
not very hygroscopic, but when concen- 
trated by drying after application to fabrics 
during printing, acquires hygroscopic prop- 
erties. According to the manutacturers, 
Glycola Regular can replace glycerine com- 
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indirect lighting unit, known as Light-Hood, which provides its own ceiling, and which has been de- 
veloped by Curtis Lighting, Inc., 1123 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Essentially the method is to 
place lights in a trough of the desired length and have the light shine upward against a hood, 
whence it is reflected down to the working area of the room. Lunax aluminum is used to form the trough 
housing which is the primary reflector. This housing conceals CurtiStrip wiring channel in which are 
the sockets for the lamps. The housing is designed to shield the light sources, allowing no light to 
escape and cause glare; 100- or 200-watt lamps are burned vertically. The steel diffusing hood con- 
forms to an arched contour and the under side is painted with a white finish. Three standard lengths 
of 5, 74, and 10 ft. are available, as well as continuous lengths for larger installations. 

The manufacturer states that glareless, comfortable light is produced and that disturbing shadows and 
untrue appearance of textures are eliminated. Light at the working plane measures 35 to 50 foot-candles. 
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pletely in printing, in most cases the same 
amount of Glycola being used as formerly 
required of glycerine. 

In connection with Rapidogen or Indigo- 
sol colors, where glycerine is seldom used, 
it is stated that the addition of 10% Glycola 
in the paste prevents the color from drying 
on the doctor blade. Used as a plasticizer 
in sizing rayon, the concentrated Glycola 
formed when the warps are dried becomes 
very hygroscopic, absorbs moisture from 


the air, and thus is said to eliminate static 
electricity and maintain the warp in a 
strong, flexible condition. Glycola Regular 
is also recommended by manufacturer for 
use in silk soaking and for weighting. For 
use as a softener “and plasticizing agent in 
finishing rayon taffetas, Glycola K-90 is 
usually preferred to Glycola Regular. For 
most knitted and woven fabrics Glycola 
Regular is said to give good results when 
used as a softening agent. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Wholesaling: Principles and Practice; 
by Theodore N. Beckman and Na- 
thanael H. Engle; The Ronald Press 
Co., New York; $4.00. 


Recent years have brought increasing 
discussion in industry as to the functions 
and place of the wholesaler in the field of 
merchandise distribution, with manufac- 
turers and retailers divided among them- 
selves on the point. This comprehensive 
study of wholesaling, by Professor Beck- 
man of Ohio State University and Mr. 
Engle who is assistant director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, has the advantage of timeliness in 
addition to its value as a text-book for the 
wholesalers themselves. Within its five 
divisions which cover the industry’s back- 
ground, modern methods, operation and 
management, economic aspects and trends, 
are embraced both the theoretical and prac- 
tical aspects of wholesaling. Textile manu 


NEWS OF 


e Scott & Williams, Inc., Laconia, N 
H., makers of hosiery and underwear 
knitting machinery have announced that 
their 600 employees would be given a 
week’s vacation with pay, when the 
plants are shut down from July 31 to 
Aug. 9 All employees with three 
months’ service will be included. 


e E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., industrial oils and leathers, an- 
nounce the organization oi a research 
sales staff comprising five divisions, 
which will render impartial and expert 
service to customers and industry gen- 
erally and aid in developing new prod- 
ucts and in bettering existing ones. 
The staff is made up of specialists in 
the respective branches. The divisions, 
with chief personnel, follow: Textiles 
-H. C. Roberts, manager textile re- 
search; rayon: Dr. E. R. Manning; silk: 
Albin Johnson; wool: C. L. Shelton. 
Lubrication—C. P. Geen, manager. 
Metal Working—G. W. Esau, manager. 
Leather—J. N. Smith, manager. The 
research sales staff is under supervision 
of L. D. Holland, manager of market- 
ing research. The Houghton company 
also announces that A. B. Baker has re- 
signed as superintendent of the Georgia 
Duck & Cordage Co., Scottdale, Ga., to 
become its South Carolina representa- 
tive. 


@ Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 26 
Broadway, New York, has just com- 
pleted a motion picture, called the “In- 
side Story,” which presents pictorially 
the basic fundamentals of correct lubri- 
cation. The movie shows bearings, 
gears, and cylinders—the essential ele- 
ments of all machines—how they oper- 
ate, how they are lubricated, and the 
lubrication needs of the various types. 
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facturers who tend toward direct-to-store 
selling will be especially interested in the 
chapter “Circumventing the Wholesaler” 
which examines, in an impartial way, the 
reasons for skipping the jobber in distribu- 
tion of their products. 


World Cotton Production and Trade. 
International Institute of Agriculture, 
Rome, Italy. 


This is the first of a series of studies of 
the principal agricultural products on the 
world market. The chief purpose of the 
series, as explained in a preface by A. Brizi, 
secretary general of the institute is to “pro- 
vide an idea of the comparative advantages 
of certain forms of production in certain 
parts of the world.” The volume covers 
geography of production, marketing and 
prices, evolution of the cotton trade and 
concludes with a comprehensive analysis of 
the cotton industry. 


SUPPLIERS 


Photomicrographs illustrate the reasons 
for friction and the way in which it 
can be minimized by correct lubrication. 
The film will be used to acquaint indus- 
trial purchasers of lubricants with the 
various factors which influence the se- 
lection of lubricants for any machine. 
A preview of the picture, held in New 
York, May 25, was attended by repre- 
sentatives of technical and_ scientific 
publications. 

@ General Electric Vapor Lamp Co., 
Hoboken, N. J., announces that D. M. 
Woodside, formerly with Duke Power 
Co., Charlotte, N. C., has joined the 
first-named company in a sales capacity. 


eA. E. Staley Mfg. Co., 
announces that John T. 
has been appointed 


Decatur, IIl., 
Higginbotham 
sales representative. 


@ United States Rubber Products, Inc., 
New York, has appointed Dr. Earl G. 
Sturdevant as consulting engineer of its 
electrical wire and cable department. 


eU. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., announces that Edmund C. 
Mayo has been elected chairman of the 
board and Thomas A. Francis president 
of the company, at the May meetings. 
Mr. Mayo has been a director of the 
company since 1928; president since 
1930. Mr. Francis had been vice presi- 
dent since 1935 and a director since 
1934. 

@ Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. has opened 
an office in the National Bank Building, 
Knoxville, Tenn., in charge of W. C. 
Johnson. 

eF. J. Stokes Machine Co., Philadel- 
phia, announces that Howard M. Buck- 
man has resigned as advertising mana- 
ger of that company to become business 
manager of George School, at Newton, 


Pa. FE, J. Stokes company advertising 
will be handled by the R. G. E. Ullman 
Organization, Philadelphia. 


@ General Motors Corp., Harrison, N. 
J., announces the appointment of H. O. 
K. Meister as general manager of the 
Hyatt Bearings Division at Harrison. 
Mr. Meister succeeds H. J. Forsythe. 


@ Geo. E. Sherman Co., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., announces the appointment of W. 
H. Hand, formerly dyer with Wrenn 
Hosiery Mills, Thomasville, N. C., as 
Southern representative. He will con- 
tact textile mills in handling the Sher- 
man line of oils, soaps, finishes and 
bleach. 


eE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Daniebkson, 
Conn., and Johnson City, Tenn., an- 
nounced the appointment of Dan B. 
Griffin to their sales staff. Mr. Griffin 
was an honor graduate of Davidson 
College. 

e National Oil Products Co., Harrison, 
N. J., announces appointment of Ernest 
Segesseman, of the laboratory staff, as 
chief chemist of the company’s new 
plant at Cedartown, Ga. The same firm 
opened its new _ $1,000,000 plant at 
Cedartown, Ga., May 22. 


@ Soluol Corp., manufacturers of textile 
oils and chemicals, Providence, R. I 
have moved to new quarters at 225 
Chapman Street, Providence, R. I. 


@ Diastafor .Department, Standard 
Brands, Inc., has moved from 595 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City, to larger 
quarters at 691 Washington St., New 
York, it is announced by Sidney W. 
Fiske, manager. 

e Bancroft Belting Co., Boston, Mass., 
announces that Herbert Booth has been 
added to the sales staff. He will cover 
the states of Georgia, Alabama, Ten- 
nessee and Mississippi. 


eCasablancas Corp., of Barcelona, 
Spain; Manchester, England; and Bom- 
bay, India, originators of long-draft 
spinning, have recently established an 
office in Charlotte, N. C., where Fer- 
nando Casablancas, Jr. and his brother, 
J. Casablancas, will be in charge. At 
first, parts comprising the system will 
be imported from the English branch. 


e Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., 
has opened consolidated offices and 
showroom in the Merchandising Mart, 
Chicago. The offices, covering an area 
of 16,000 square feet, are in charge of 
C. E. Graham, floor division; H. J. 
Krampe, building materials division: 
W. M. Fencil, industrial division; and 
C. F. Henry, closure division. 


@ Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass., an- 
nounces the following personnel 
changes: Carl E. Sprout has been ap- 
pointed an associate of B. W. Sayer, 
district manager of the Portland, Ore. 
office. Martin Rieger, Jr., has joined 
the New York office as a specialist in 
the Pyrometer Division. He is an elec- 
trical instrument engineer formerly 
with the Weston Electrical Instrument 
Corp. 

@ Homestead Valve Mfg. Co. announces 
the appointment of the following exclu- 
sive representatives for the sale of their 
complete line: Warren Bruce & Co., 
3908 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo.; and 
Proctor Engineering Co., Inc., 106 Key 
Highway, Baltimore, Md. 

@ Westinghouse Electric International 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., announces 
that John W. White has been elected 
vice president and general manager, 
with headquarters in New York City 
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NEW MILL OF CARTER FABRICS, 


INC, 





MILLION-DOLLAR mill, com- 
44 pletely air-conditioned and _ built 
around large-package machinery, de- 
scribes in a few words the recently com- 
pleted Carter Fabrics Corp., Greens- 
boro, N. C., the front elevation of which 
is shown above. The building is so laid 
sut that the raw material enters the re- 
ceiving department, continues in a cir- 
ular route through the preparatory, 
weaving, inspecting and shipping de- 
partments, and leaves as cased woven 
goods by the same door through which 
it entered. The plant, as is obvious 
from the illustration, is one story. Its 


234 x 419 ft. of 
brick and concrete, reinforced with stee] 
columns and beams. The plant permits 


dimensions are about 


expansion when needs warrant. Charles 
C. Hartmann, architect, is the designer 
of the building, and Charles W. Angle 


& Co. erected it. Both are of Greens- 
boro. 
The manutacturing departments are 


completely without windows to facili- 
tate air conditioning and to permit more 
even artificial illumination. Glass bricks 
are employed as an architectural em- 
bellishment in the front of the building. 
The lighting fixtures are direct and so 


disposed as to cast minimum shadows. 
The plant will employ about 600 per- 
sons and operate about 400 looms. 


W. J. Carter, executive vice-president 
and general manager of S. Slater & 
Sons, and formerly vice-president of 


Burlington Mills, is president and gen- 
eral manager of Carter Fabrics Corp. 
His brother, Harry C. Carter, is vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing 
and assistant to the president. R. M. 
Reid is secretary and assistant treasurer. 
The product of rayon dress goods is 
sold through J. P. Stevens & Co., with 
headquarters in New York. 





extile World Analyst 


TEXTILE WORLD’s index of textile mill activity for the manufacturing mar- 


first four Fabric and yarn 


months of 1937 shows a rate 25% greater than that for the first four gins follow: 
months of 1936, and 34% over that for the corresponding period of iia te. dinesihnes Ciaiiinee ies 
“normal” year (1924-31 average.) All fibers shared in the increase... . a — 
Carded fabric and yarn margins took a tumble in May as will be noted Margin Margin 
in Tables I and II. Fabric margins took the sharper drop, averaging Date in cents Date in cents 
lower last month than in any month since last October. This despite August, 1953. . 21.4 December, 1935, 16.2 
is ; 4 a aig Beau aut oe are October, 1933. 19.1 January, 1936.. 17.2 
the fact that labor costs have gone up steadily during the interim ee eae 
: . ° . ; ° einiaee January, 1934 18.4 February. 1936. 16.5 
General lowering of price levels all along the line marked TEXTILI April, 1934... 17.6 March, 1936... 15.5 
WORLD’s price index numbers for May. Cotton yarns and gray clotl July, 1934.... 15.5 April, 1936. 2-2 14.3 
were particularly hard hit, while wool values have declined steadily for Scmrember 1934 a4 Fone, [a * 133 
the last three months. October, 1934.. 17.4 July, 1986..... 16.9 
November, 1934. 15.8 August, 1936.. 18.0 
December. 1934. 16.2 September, 1936 18.4 
Textile World’s Price Index Number January, 193-162 Qetober, Tosi, 212 
(A i ? ec: / / ers february. 1935. 16.0 November, 1936 25. 
EXTI 5 - March, 1935... 15.9 December, 1936.28.1 
S'TARTING with January, 1936, TexTi1LE Wortp has revised its price index numbers April, 1955... 16.1 January, 1937.. 28.6 
@ 1992.95 . a A = bet led las aattnne OF 7 art May, 1935..... 16.0 February, 1937. 26.2 
to a 1923-25 base, to correspond with current statistical practices. Those who wish Tune. 1935 65 ane a rt 
to continue with indices based on July 1, 1914, for chart purposes or otherwise vune, 1 oan cree is. + arch. 193% 53.1 
can secure conversion factors to change the new figures to the old by writing July, 19 A + a. 1987... O44 
TEXTILE Worn. Statistical Dept.. 1427 Statler Bldg.. Boston. Mass. Figures on see ee 1988 -s mee 12°! 93.8 
cotton manufactures, Aug. 1, 1933 to Jan. 6, 1936 include processing tax. October. 1935... 17.7 May 1! *50'5 
Cotton Index Numbers— Wool Index Numbers— Silk Index Rayon November, 1935. 16.4 May 26...22.4 
Date Cotton Yarns Gray Colored Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Raw-Silk Index 
1923-25 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 ave. 50 61 61 i2 58 61 72 90 109 46 Ps E : ; / 
1931 ave. 32 68 46 59 46 49 59 71 32 3” TABLE II]. CARDED YARN MARGIN 
1932 ave. 24 37 37 60 36 40 52 57 21 28 ; 
1933 ave. 39 56 55 50 53 59 62 80 91 26 Margin Margin 
1934 ave. 61 67 470 ~~ 62 68 70 75 91 17 53 Date in cents Date in cents 
1935 ave. 60 68 67 69 56 58 70 88 22 24 August, 1933... 23.5 December, 1935.16.3 
Oct. 1935 57 68 68 69 60 61 2 92 oT 24 October, 1933. . 20.0 January, 1936.. 18.4 
Nov. 1935 60 70 69 te 62 65 75 92 27 24 January, 1934.. 18.5 February, 1936. 17.5 
Dee. 1935 60 71 69 72 64 66 76 92 26 24 April, 1934.... 15.9 March, 1936... 16.3 
Jan. 1936 48 67 63 AS 67 7s i a8 o8 24 Pi ae |) See 14.7 April, 1936.... 15.6 
Feb. 1936 42 62 58 67 72 81 77 93 24 24 August, 1934... 15.3 May, 1936..... 14.8 
Mar.1936 42 61 57 66 73 81 ae 93 23 24 September, 1934 15.6 June, 1936..... 14.6 
Apr. 1936 43 60 55 64 68 75 76 90 99 54 October, 1934. . 14.6 July, 1936. .... 15.0 
May 1936 43 57 54 64 67 75 76 90 21 24 November, 1934. 13.5 August. 1936.. 16.5 
June1936 44 58 57 65 67 735 76 90 20 95 December, 1934. 13.5 September, 1936 16.5 
July 1936 48 61 61 70 69 75 75 90 99 26 April, 1935.... 14.1 October, 1936. .17.2 
Aug. 1936 45 62 63 70 TO 75 74 90 23 26 September. 1985 15.4 November, 1936 18.0 
Sept.1936 45 62 63 70 70 7d 74 90 99 26 October, 1935.. 15.8 December. 1936 .20.6 
Oct. 1986 45 64 67 71 71 75 74 92 293 26 January, 1935.. 13.5 January, 1937.. 20.8 
Nov. 19386 45 65 74 7 78 82 76 100 96 26 February. 1935. 13.9 February. 1937. 21.2 
Dee. 1926 48 72 S80 74 87 90 84 105 26 26 March. 1935... 14.4 March, 1937... 21.3 
Jan. 1937 48 73 81 76 90 93 88 108 27 26 May, 1935..... 13.8 May. 1957... ..22.2 
Feb. 1987 48 74 78 76 90 92 an 108 97 26 June, 1935..... 14.5 May 5 21.9 
Mar. WAT OAR 78 80 78 87 88 90 112 27 2; July. 1935..... 14.3 May 12...21.3 
Apr. 1987 53 80 82 80 84 86 90 112 27 27 August. 1935 182 May 19...20.9 
May 1987 49 TH 76 78 82 84 a9 112 24 27 November, 1935.16.3 May 26...20.5 
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Ernest L. Olrich 


Ernest L. Olrich, operating manager, 
Marshall Field & Co., retail, Chicago, 
has resigned that post to accept the 
presidency and membership on _ the 
board of Munrtsingwear, Inc., it was an- 
nounced May 24. Geo. E. Rutledge, re- 
tiring Munsingwear president, remains 
as director and as chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee; will devote most of 
his time to the Vassar Co., of which he 
is president. Chas. L. Pillsbury, vice- 
president and treasurer of Munsingwear 
has been given the added post of secre- 
tary. Mr. Olrich started his career as a 
bill clerk with National Silk Dyeing Co., 
Paterson, N. J., then with National 
Cloak and Suit Co., rising to post of 
vice-president and general manager. He 
joined the Marshall Field organization 
in 1933 as controller. 


George A. Sloan, former president of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute, has be- 
come associated with Wm. Iselin & Co., 
New York, in an advisory capacity in 
connection with the textile interests of 
that partnership. Mr. Sloan’s new of- 
fices are located at 60 Broadway. His 
return to the textile industry in an ad- 
visory capacity followed the announce- 
ment of his recent election to the board 
of directors of the United States Steel 
Corp. and of the Bankers Trust Co 
Subsequently it was also announced that 
he had been elected a member of the 
board of the Selby Shoe Co., Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. 


George E. Rutledge of Chicago, pres- 
ident of Wayne Knitting Mills, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., for many years, has an 
nounced his resignation and John J. 
Kronenberg of Chicago, vice-president, 
has been named to succeed him. Mr. 
Rutledge will become a member of the 
company’s executive committee. Other 
officers were named as follows: Thomas 
S. Robson, vice-president; James M. 
Barrett, Jr., secretary; John Archer, 
superintendent; Harry E. Bain, as- 
sistant secretary, and H. H. Hageman, 
cashier. 


George T. Jarvis, 2nd, has been 
elected president of Elmira (N. Y.) 
Knitting Mills, with Samuel O. Garcia 
as vice-president, and Robert S. Chase 
as secretary-treasurer. 


R. R. Ragan has been elected presi- 


dent of the Ragan Knitting Co, 
Thomasville, N. C., hosiery manufac- 
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turers, succeeding his late brother, A. 
H. Ragan. 


Nathan Natelson, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Barnard Hosiery Co., New 
York, sales agents, has purchased a 
controlling interest in the Ricks Hosiery 
Mills, Greenville, Tenn., and is now 
president of the mill. J. H. Rader is 
secretary, treasurer and manager of the 
plant, which manufactures men’s seam- 
less hose. C. A. Ricks is no longer con- 
nected with the mill. 


Jules Jeandros, formerly president of 
Jeandros Dye & Print Works, New 
Bedford, Mass., has joined Kapo Silk 
Dye & Print Works, Paterson, N. J., 
as head of the print department. 


William S. Coulter, Burlington, N. C., 
attorney and legal counsel for Burling- 
ton Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C., 
has been appointed secretary of the 
corporation, effective May 1, and has 
given up his private practice. 


John F. Warner, who has been mer- 
chandising head of the wash goods de- 
partment of Pacific Mills, has resigned 
to become vice-president of Calco 
Chemical Co., Bound Brook, N. J. 





George A. Sloan 


Don G. Mitchell has been appointed 
general sales manager of Marshall 
Field & Co., Manufacturing Division. 
Mr. Mitchell, who went with Marshall 
Field & Co. in January of this year, 
came from the American Can Corp., 
where he had been advertising and sales 
promotion manager. 


Paul E. Carr, formerly with Cascade 
Woolen Mill, Oakland, Me., is now 
agent of the Rochester, N. H., plant of 
Wyandotte Worsted Co. 


Clifton McCall and E. W. Parker, 
Marion, N. C., have purchased the in- 
terest formerly held by L. R. McCurry 
in the McPar Hosiery Mill, Marion, 
and are now sole owners. 


Mrs. J. H. Adams, widow of the late 
founder of ‘Triangle Hosiery Mills, 
High Point, N. C., has been elected 
president, succeeding W. Comer Cov- 
ington. Nathan M. Ayers is treasurer 
of the mill. 


Eben Draper, of Draper Corp., Hope- 
dale Mass., and Miss Ashlyn Lowe Can- 
non were married in Charlotte, N. C., 
on May 14th. 








Spring Parties 

Fred Lemmond won the low net 
and Sam Diggle the low gross at 
the annual spring golf tournament 
of the Carolina Yarn Association, 
held at the Greensboro (S.C.) 
Country Club on May 10. After 
dinner the members settled down to 
a business meeting and elected the 
following officers: President, Net- 
tleton P. Murphy, Oscar Heineman 
Corp.; vice-president, S. L. Diggle, 
Dixie Mercerizing Co.; secretary, 
J. P. Rickman, Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co.; treasurer, James Mc- 
Dowell, Hemphill Co. 

More than 300 gathered at the 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) Golf & Coun- 
try Club on May 20 and 21 for the 
12th annual get-together of the Chat- 
tanooga Textile Group. Wilbur 
Lawson, Standard-Coosa-T hatcher 
Co., acted as chairman, assisted by 
W.L. Jacks. 

Sixteenth Annual Convention of 
Delta Kappa Phi textile fraternity 
held May 1 in Philadelphia. 








L. N. Hale, formerly in charge of the 
woolen mills at Leaksville, and later 
the quality-control department of the 
company, has been made assistant to 
Luther Hodges in charge of manufac- 
turing activities of Marshall Field & 
Co., Spray, N. C.; J. H. Lindsay has 
been made general superintendent of 
the plants in Leaksville, Spray, and 
Draper; J. B. Frank, now manager of 
the Philadelphia Rug Mill has been 
placed as head of the quality-control 
department there; C. C. Truslowe will 
be superintendent of the consolidated 
mills at Draper when the Spray Sheet- 
ing Mill is moved to Draper this sum- 
mer; Joe Ragsdale, yarn buyer for the 
southern mills of the company, has 
been assigned the added duty of pur- 
chasing yarns for the plants at Paw- 
tucket, R. IL. and Zion, II. 


Donald Comer, president and treas- 
urer of Avondale Mills, was appointed 
by Gov. Bibb Graves, of Alabama, of- 
ficial delegate from Alabama to attend 
the National Recreation Congress 
which was held in Atlantic City on 
May 17 to 21. 





Luther Hodges, Marshall Field € 
Co., Spray, N. C., newly elected 
to board of A.C.M.A. 
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E. L. Bosworth, Rome, Ga., business 
man and one of the largest stockholders 
in the Anchor Duck Mills there, has 
vcen elected president of the mills, suc- 
ceeding George H. Lanier of West 
Point, Ga., who resigned after holding 
the office for fifteen years. 


Frank L. Nagle, chairman of the 
Bragdon, Lord & Nagle division, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co. inc., and 
long identified with the development of 
TEXTILE Wor.p, has been elected com- 
mander of the Massachusetts Com- 
mandery, Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion of the United States. 


Joseph Rosenzweig has resigned as 
president of Duplex Fabrics Corp., 
New York. 


Arthur L. Emery, agent for Brook- 
side Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., has been 
promoted to vice-president and general 
manager. 


Max A. Freschl has resigned as vice- 
president of Holeproof Hosiery Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., but will continue as 
a director. 


William Alexander has resigned as 
president of Textile Dyeing & Printing 
Co. of America, Paterson, N. J., in 
order to devote more time to Industrial 
Chemical Co., Fair Lawn, N. J. 


John J. Phoenix, president of Bradley 
Knitting Co., Delawn, Wis., recently 
celebrated the 35th anniversary of his 
founding of the concern. 


Holmes Davis, Sr., has been added 
to the executive committee of South- 
eastern Cottons, Inc., New York. 


John Alden Spooner, merchandise di- 
rector of Viscose Co., has been elected 
a director of National Better Business 
Bureaus, Inc., New York. 


W. J. Carter, president of the Carter 
Fabrics Corp., Greensboro, N. C., which 
will in the near future be placed in 
operation, announced May 2+ the fol- 
lowing key men in charge of the various 
departments: Harry C. Carter, vice- 
president and general superintendent of 
the plant in charge of production; R. M. 
Reid, secretary and treasurer; W. B. 
Thomas, in charge of the preparatory 
department; Charles Harrell, in charge 
of the weaving room; M. E. Greer, me- 
chanical department. 


Walter H. Richter, president of 
Warner Woven Label Co., Paterson, 
N. J., has been elected president of 
Woven Label Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Inc., of National Federation of 
Textiles. 

Clemont Tremblay,  secretary-treas- 


urer of Ayers, Ltd., Lachute, Que., has 


been elected president of Canadian 
Woolen & Knit Goods Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

D. D. Towers has been made vice- 
president and general manager’ of 
Anchor Duck Mills, Rome, Ga. He 
was formerly superintendent of these 


mills, and has been succeeded as such 


by J. R. Hart. 





W. N. Banks, of Grantville Mills, 
Grantville, Ga., newly elected to 
board of A.C.M.A. 


Ronald C. Forrest, of Oakland, Calif., 
has been made manager of California 
Cotton Mills Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Mr. Forrest, connected with California 
Mills for some time, succeeds L. A. 
Ward, who recently resigned after a 
number of years’ service with the com- 
pany. 

Hyman Haber, president of Arrow 
Textile Printing Co., Paterson, N. J., 
has been elected treasurer of the Tex- 
tile Printers’ Guild. 


Harold M. Mowry has resigned as 


manager of the Sterling, Conn., mill, 
United States Finishing Co., where 
operations are being curtailed, and 


Harold C. Barney, assistant manager, 
has taken charge. 





Charles D. Owen, aged 62, one of the 
founders of Beacon Mfg. Co., Swan- 
annoa, N. C., died at his home in Ashe- 
ville, N. C., May 24. Treasurer of the 
corporation for many years, Mr. Owen 
helped organize Beacon in New Bedford 
in 1904. Soon after the mill was opened, 
Mr. Owen centered his activities in 
marketing of the product and developed 
Beacon’s policy of selling direct from 
the factory to the retailer. 


Charles Edwin Stevenson, aged 70, 
of Salisbury, N. C., vice-president and 
director of Cannon Mills Co. in charge 
of Plant No. 7, at Salisbury, died May 
11 at his home in that city. 


Frank J. Farrell, aged 60, managing 
director of Grout & Co., Ltd., England, 
president of Grout’s, Ltd., Canada, and 
president of the Silk Association of 
Great Britain, died in Norfolk, England, 
on May 18. 


Horace J. Smith, aged 71, one of the 
organizers of Westcott Hosiery Mills, 
Rome, Ga., and serving as a director 
until it was sold to Real Silk Hosiery 
Co. interests in 1928, died at his home 
in Rome May 19. 


Fred W. Bartelt, aged 65, for many 
years connected with Wm. Ayers & 
Sons, Andrews Mills Co., and in recent 
years with Stony Creek (Pa.) Mills, 
died on April 29. 


Austin Dunham Boss, aged 69, who 
retired in 1919 as agent of American 


Thread Co., Willimantic, Conn., died 
May 10. 
William B. Iler, aged 74, former 


superintendent of Greenwood (S. C.) 
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Frank H. Willard 


Cotton Mills, Harmony Grove Cotton 
Mills, Commerce, Ga., and Capps Cot- 
ton Mills, Toccoa, Ga., died at his home 
in Asheville, N. C., on May 3. 


Frank H. Willard, aged 71, president 
of the Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Worcester, Mass., died at the Han- 
hemann Hospital in that city on May 25 
after an illness of five weeks. He was 
an outstanding figure in the leather busi- 
ness for many years, and had been with 


G. & K. since 1883. 


William M. McCafferty, aged 70, re- 
tired president of American Textile Co., 
died April 17 at his home in Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


T. H. Moore, for the last five years 
superintendent of Winona (Miss.) Cot- 
ton Mill, died last month as the result 
of injuries received in an automobile 
accident. 


Charles E. niley, aged 85, one of the 
leaders in textile machinery manufac- 
turing for the last half century, died at 
his home in Newton, Mass., on June 4. 
He was president of H & B American 
Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. IL, and a 
director of West Point Mfg. Co., Pal- 


metto Cotton Mills, Inc., Greenhalgh 
Mills, Brookside Mills, and Booth 
Mfg. Co. 


John Wesley Noble, Sr., for 52 years 
an employee of American Thread Co., 
Fall River, Mass., and its predecessors 
died on May 21. He was office man- 
ager at his retirement in 1934. 


Orville G. Noyes, aged 73, who was 
employed for more than 50 years as 
a machinist and engineer at Saco-Lowell 
Shops, Biddeford, Me., died in Saco, 
Me., April 26 


Thomas J. Layton, aged 82, for 35 
years superintendent of the slasher divi- 
sion of Woodruff, S. C., unit of Bran- 
don Corp., died May 19. He was the 
only operative who had been with the 
mill since its organization 


George A. Rhoads, senior partner of 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons, Philadelphia, died 
on May 8. 


Walter M. Fuller, Providence, R. I., 
president of Original Bradford Soap 
Works, Inc., died suddenly April 27. 


William Lee, aged 86, long superin- 
tendent of the old Converse Worsted 
Mill, then located on the present site 
of the Stafford Worsted Co., Stafford 
Springs, Conn., prior to his retirement 
because of health approximately 22 
years ago, died at his Stafford Springs 
home on April 22. 
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Instruments. Brown Instrument 
Co. Illustrated folder describes 
operating principle of the Brown 
“Moist-o-graph,” a new  slasher- 
control instrument which meas- 
ures, records, and controls the 
moisture content of the cotton 
warp leaving the slasher. 


Blowers and Compressors. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.  Illus- 
trated, 12-page, booklet, Bulletin 
No. 1910, describes company’s 
line of blowers and compressors, 
including centrifugal, rotary and 
reciprocating units which can be 
furnished complete with their 
prime movers, whether electric 
motors, steam turbines, or steam 
engines, for all ordinary air or 
gas applications. 


Acme Steel 
Co. Illustrated folder describes 


Conveyor Belts. 


features and advantages of com- 
pany’s new conveyor belt, “Flat- 
top Steelbelt”; a unique linking 
principle employed in forming 
the belt is explained, and specifi- 


cations are given. 


Lighting. Westinghouse Electric 
and Mfg. Co. 
61-180, describes many types of 


Catalog Section 


industrial lighting equipment for 
use with 200- and 400-watt high- 
intensity, mercury-vapor lamps; 
also includes data on mercury- 
incandescent units and informa- 
tion on key installation problems. 


Air Conditioning. General Elec- 
tric Co. Illustrated 6-page folder 
describes features, advantages, 
and prices of company’s “Scotch 
Giant” line and other air-condi- 


tioning equipment. 


Stainless Steel. Republic Steel 
Corp. Booklet covers properties 
and fabrication of stainless steel, 
describing Enduro types best 
suited to textile applications; 
presents also results of extended 
study by company’s technicians 
in collaboration with dyers and 


bleachers in various plants. 


Motor Bearings. Fafnir Bear- 
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to 


Illustrated folder tells 
how plain-bearing motors which 


ing Co. 


operate inefficiently, or have bear- 
ings that have failed, can be con- 
verted to ball-bearing type with 
company’s “wide inner ring ball- 
bearing motor cartridge”; covers 
conversion problems and general 
advantages of ball bearings. 


Compressors. Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp. 20- 
page illustrated booklet gives de- 
tails on construction and use of 
company’s line of opposed steam- 
driven compressors with partic- 
ular reference to valves, tube 
inter-coolers, automatic governor, 
and wedge-adjusted bearings. 


Pyrometers. Brown Instrument 
Co. 40-page booklet, illustrated 
partly in colors, covers company’s 
complete line of millivoltmeter 
pyrometers—indicating, _record- 
ing, and controlling; also de- 
scribes new moisture-proof  ro- 
tary switch, multiple-key type 


switch, relays, valve 


control 





mechanisms, thermocouples and 


accessories. 


Motors. American Pulley Co. 
12-page booklet describes con 
struction and operation of com- 
pany’s tension motor-control base 
with specific reference to re- 
duced deterioration of belts and 
bearings; also includes section 
covering use of mounting for tex- 
tile plant installations. 


Corrosion-Resistant Metals. In- 
ternational Nickel Co., Inc. Bul- 
letin T-12, discusses machining of 
Monel, nickel, and Inconel in a 
wide range of industrial ma- 


chinery applications, tools, ete. 


Microscopes. Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co. Catalog D-185 cov- 


READERS interested in liter- 
ature reviewed on this page, 


may secure copies by writing 


West 42d St., New York, giv- 


ing their company connection. 
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ers H_ type, laboratory micro- 
scopes, describing general me- 
chanical features and including 
specifications. D-130 
covers applica- 
tions, and other data on polariz- 


Catalog 
characteristics, 


ing microscopes and optical ac- 


cessories. 


Speed Centrol. Reeves Pulley 
Co. 1937 edition of company’s 
“Speed Control Handbook”; 
comprises 118 pages, with 60 il- 
lustrations, showing applications 
of speed control in major indus- 
tries; presents full explanation of 
need for variable-speed control in 
modern industry, with engineer- 
ing information, dimension dia- 
grams, new revised speed and 
horsepower tables, and other 
standard data. 

Hosiery Boarding and Drying. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. Spiral- 


bound _ booklet 


pany’s boarding, drying, strip- 


describes com- 


ping, piling, and counting ma- 
chines for hosiery, with special 
reference to two-operator model 
D for women’s and two-operator 
half-hose 


machine for men’s 


wear; special section presents 
photograph list of “distinguished 


users” in hosiery field. 

Metal Tubing. American Brass 
Metal Hose 
Branch). Illustrated 20-page bul- 
letin SS-3 covers construction, 


Co. (American 


applications, installations of 
seamless flexible tubing, with in- 
structions and specifications on 


company’s detachable fittings. 


Cotton Spinning Frames. H & 
B Machine Co. Catalog No. 71, 
97-page bound volume, covers 
technical data for cotton spin- 
This handbook of 


formulas and tables covers all 


ning frames. 


major phases of spinning-frame 
construction, installation, and 
operation, including tables of 
data on draft and twist gearing, 
production, comparative _ roll 
speeds, breaking weight of cot- 
ton yarns, humidity, cylinder 
speeds, ring traveler, hand roving, 


etc. 


Engineering Miscellany. April 


Parks’ Parables, Park-Cramer 
Co., carries illustrated article on 
Thos. J. Wallner, president, Vir- 
ginia Maid Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
and Wallner Hosiery Mills, Inc.; 
article describes air-conditioning 
installations in both mills; use of 
copper and bronze mesh in 
modern fashions is described in 
April Bulletin, Copper & Brass 
Research Association; advantages 
of use of nickel-alloy steel in 
anti-friction bearings, gears and 
pinions is presented in Vickel 
Steel Topics for April. 


Chemical Miscellany: April-May 
Houghton Line, E. F. Houghton 
Co., combines for the first time 
the three wool, cotton, and rayon 
editions, and carries articles on 
silk soaking, wool lubricants, 
boil-off agents, and cotton siz- 
ing; April issue of E. F. Hough- 
ton & Co.’s Research Illustrated 
is a textile edition and includes 
articles on “Study of Rayon 
Crepe,” “What System for Rayon 
Sizing—Cotton or Silk?” “Role 
of Softeners in Cotton-Warp Siz- 
ing,” “Pitfalls in Silk Soaking,” 
“Blending Rayon and Wool,” and 
“Beware of Today’s Olive Oil”: 
presence of bacteria on textile 
surfaces is commented on in an 
article on silicates of soda in 
April Silicate Ps & Qs. 


Miscellaneous. April Oil-Power, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., contains 
article on tire manufacture, with 
particular reference to fabric con- 
tent of tires; Knitting Arts Exhi- 
bition issue of Needle’s Eye em- 
phasizes need of new equipment 
to meet modern competition and 
features illustrated 3-page article 
describing company’s new Forty- 
One-Three hosiery seamer; April 
Rayon Warp Sizing Specialist, 
Chas. B. Johnson publication, has 
articles on checking thermometer 
readings, slashing spun rayon, 
and one mill’s reasons for adopt- 
ing humidity control for entire 
plant; First quarter issue, Proc- 
ess Industries Quarterly, Inter- 
national Nickel Co., Inc., features 
use of Monel metal in textile 
plants in illustrated article on 
Bertram Goldberg dyeing and 
finishing plant at Johnstown, 
N. Y.; Making the Grade With 
Wool, April, has article on wool 
growing in Ohio, with statement 
by Gov. M. L. Davey, and also a 
discussion about “The Pullman 
450,000 Blankets;” 
March Termaco Times is Green- 


Company’s 


ville show issue, pointing out 
services and values of that expo- 
sition. 
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advertising of Welling- 


ECENT adv 

New Sears Co. featured industrial 
ses of cotton. Commenting on this 
lvertisement, Harry L. Bailey, 
»resident, said that it marked, for 
is company, the beginning of greater 
emphasis on the promotion of the 
industrial uses, but no let-up on push- 
ing the home uses. Recently re- 
turned from Japan, Mr. Bailey felt 
that the future of the industry lies in 
stimulating domestic consumption in 
this country ; he cited figures showing 
the decline of our foreign trade in 
recent years. . . . Such an atti- 
tude and such a program, in our 
ypinion, could well be adopted by 
other large organizations. In the 
promotion of industrial uses lies one 
of the main hopes of increased con- 
sumption of cotton.—Editor. 





Marlboro and Edna Sign TWOC 
Contracts—Following short strikes at 
Marlboro Cotton Mills, McColl, S. C., 
and at Edna Mills Corp., Reidsville, 
N. C., contracts affecting wages, hours 
and working conditions were signed be- 
tween the two mills and the Textile 
Workers Organizing Committee. The 
Marlboro contract came as a great sur- 
prise to the industry as, in addition 
to union recognition, collective bargain- 
ing and a 12% wage increase, it in- 
cluded a closed-shop agreement and 
the check-off system. This last means 
that approximately $1,100 per month 
($1 per worker) will be deducted from 
employees’ wages and paid to the union 
Labor conditions in general were 
quiet over the South last month; and, so 
far, no violence has been reported as 
a result of organization activity. How- 
ever, in several localities, such as Lum- 
berton, N. C., and Anderson, S. C. 
TWOC representatives have reported 
that attempts of various kinds have been 


made to intimidate them, but, to date, 
none of these charges have been sub- 
stantiated. The struggle between A.F. 
of L. and CIO for supremacy in the 
South goes on, with CIO apparently 
winning on every count. 

a 


S.T.A. Annual—Record attendance 
was expected at the Myrtle Beach, S. C., 
gathering of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation, June 11 and 12 which was 
convening as this page went to press. 


The program included addresses by 
Fred L. Still, T. M. Marchant, W. M. 
McLaurine, Robert Philip and W. S. 
Goodwin. Edwin Howard presided at 
the banquet. 
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Markets Droopy Last Month- 
ing in cotton gray goods 


-Trad 
during Mav 
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Digost 
for the most 


slowly with only 
important buying. 


continued rather 
occasional flurries of 

Demand for new 
business was light; prices showed signs 
of softening, and rumors of eventual 
curtailment increased. Uncertainty as 
to Federal legislation and the labor situ- 
ation had a depressing influence in some 
quarters. The yarn outlook was a bit 
more encouraging as there was a fair 
amount of activity. Yarn prices could 
not be described as entirely firm, yet 
leading sources held quotations on an 
even keel most of the month. 


part 


Spinners Hear Dr. 
Claudius T. Murchison, president of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute, stressed 
the need for balancing production with 
demand, and analyzed the Black-Con- 
nery wage and hour bill, in an address 
May 25, at a large meeting of Southern 
combed yarn spinners, held at Belmont, 
N. C. The meeting, presided over by 
R. D. Hall, president of the Southern 
Combed Yarn Spinners Associ: 
represented 1,500,000 spindles. 


Murchison—Dr. 


Senate Cotton Report Less Critical- 
The recent attack on the efficacy of the 
Department of Agriculture cotton-crop 
report by a Senate committee, led by 
Senator “Cotton Ed” Smith, has been 
toned down considerably for reasons 
undisclosed, according to a recent re- 
port from Washington. After a year’s 
investigation, the committee originally 
recommended that the crop estimates 
be eliminated or reduced to one or two 
a year, New report recommends that 
“the Department of Agriculture investi- 
gate the value of crop estimates from 
the standpoint of their effect upon cot- 
ton prices and the movement of the 
cotton crop.” 

ae 


Ginning Report for 1936—There were 
12,398,882 equivalent 500-lb. 
cotton ginned from the crop of 1936, 
according to the Bureau of the Census 
This compares with 10,638,391 bales in 
1935, and 9,636,559 bales in 1934. 


Over 100,000,000 yd. Jap Goods Sold 
—Over 100,000,000 yd. Japanese cotton 
goods were reported sold for delivery 
before June 30 out of the total quota of 
155,000,000 yd. for the year. There is 
said to be no intention to solicit busi- 
ness for delivery during 1938 at the 
present time due to uncertainties of ex- 
change, labor costs and political con- 
siderations. . 


Trading to Cease on Report Days 
Cotton trading on the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange will cease five minutes 
before time of publication by the Gov- 
ernment of condition reports and crop 


estimates, and on July 8 when the 
acreage report is issued, and will be 
resumed with a call 15 minutes after 
publication of such reports, persuant 
to a resolution adopted by the board 
of managers of the exchange last 


bales of 


month. On those days when _publica- 
tion coincides with the hour of closing 
of the exchange trading will cease ten 
minutes prior to the closing. 





time in sixteen years, according to the 
Manchester (Eng.) Guardian, increased 
rates of wages for virtually all cotton- 
weaving trade operatives have come 
into effect. Most of the operatives in 
the spinning trades received a general 


increase several months ago. 
. 
June Meetings — Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association of Georgia met June 


3 and 4 at 
Beach, Ga.; 
sociation of 
4 and 5 
Hampton, 


The Cloister, Sea Island 
Cotton Manufacturers As- 
South Carolina met June 
at High Hampton Inn, High 
N. C., and the Southern 
Textile Association held its annual con- 
vention June 11 and 12 at the Ocean 
Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. C. Re- 
ports of these meetings will be pub- 


lished in the July issue of TEXTILE 
Wor Lp. 

* 
Key Cotton Prices of June 1, with 


usual comparisons follow: 
Jane 1, May 1, June 1, June t 


1937 1937 1936 1035 
Spot Cotton, N. Y 13.22 13.41 11.79 11.55 
Ditto, high previous month.. 13.65 15.17 11.77 12.50 
Ditto, low previous month... 13.12 13.26 11.61 11.30 
10s hosiery NS io56c05e! Se 32 22 26 
10s/2 carded skeins........ 284 31 224 26} 


20s/2 carded peeler warps.... 334 35 244 29 
60s/2 combed peeler warps... 634 66 50 63 


60s/2 mercerized cones. ..... 79 79 64 70 

of Se 11} 8 9 

384-in. 64x 60s ............ 63 735 5} 6} 

36-in. 4-yd. 56 x 60s ..... 8} 9} 6} 73 

Denim, 2.20s...... awa 16 16 13 144 
e 


Statistics of particular interest to cot- 
ton manufacturers, showing April op 
erations and the raw material situation: 


April March 
146.7 148.3 
9,165 9,698 
718,947 779,302 
373,158 467,706 
27,785 45,230 


Spindle activity (% capacity).. 
Spindle activity (millions of hours 
Cotton consumed (bales)........ 
Cotton exported (bales)........... 
Cotton im ported (bales). ... 








Cotton 
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OOL manufacturers are on 

the spot right now. The in- 
creasing importance of spun rayon 
in the wool field places those manu- 
facturers in a position somewhat 
similar to that occupied by the silk 
mills during the early days of the 
rayon impetus, shortly after 1920. 
Wool men can learn an important 
lesson from that story. Those silk 
manufacturers who dismissed rayon 
as an “upstart” and went along ig- 
noring it are out of the picture now. 
While continuing to fight against the 
use of staple fiber purely as an adul- 
terant, without proper identification 
to the consumer, wool men neverthe- 
less must face the fact that meri- 
torious fabrics containing wool and 
spun rayon in various percentages 
are being made and will continue to 
be made in increasing quantities. If 
any individuals fail to grasp this 
opportunity, others will beat them to 
it. Ask the silk manufacturers !— 
E:ditor. 








Men’s Wear Mills were preparing to 
open tropical worsteds for the 1938 
season early in June. Prices are ex- 
pected to show an increase of 35 to 
40¢ a yard over the opening levels of 
a year ago. Tropical worsted mills 
have had a good season, sales running 
about 25% ahead of the 1936. Mean- 
while, new business on fall suitings con- 
tinues slow except for occasional 
duplicates on better grade merchandise. 
Clothing manufacturers appear to have 
covered the bulk of their requirements 
for the time being. Considerable busi- 
ness is available at fall opening levels 
but mills are insisting that buyers pay 
the higher prices established following 
the granting of wage increases a month 
or more ago. While some few buyers 
were trying to get out of contracts dur- 
ing May, others were seeking to ex 
pedite deliveries. Fluctuating prices on 
raw materials make buyers cautious. 


Unfilled Orders For Men’s Wear at 


mid-May were estimated in the trade 
at 55,000,000 yd., including about 8,000,- 
000 yd. for the Army and C.C.C., while 
unfilled commitments for women’s wear 
were given at about 12,000,000 yd. In- 
creases in unfilled orders over a year 
ago range from 25 to 35%. 


Women’s Wear Mills continue to book 
fair-sized orders on shetlands, fleeces 
and other fabrics of a sports character. 
In addition, buyers continue to sample 
actively the nubby and knotted weaves 
in worsted coatings which are expected 
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to be style leaders for fall. Warm 
weather enabled jobbers to dispose of 
stocks of spring goods at fair prices. 
Buyers showed more interest in expen- 
sive goods, which are now staging a 
comeback. 

* 


Carpet Association of America, which 
disbanded in 1929 except for its welfare 
committee, plans to reorganize with the 
welfare work its chief aim. Officers 
recently elected are Hugh H. McElroy, 
president and secretary, J. P. Donovan 


and H. C. Lack, vice-presidents and 
W. A. W. Davis, treasurer. Messrs. 
McElroy, Davis and Donovan com- 


prised the old welfare committee. 
+ 


Clothing Prices—There is some vari- 
ety of opinion on the situation arising 
from current fabric values. Men’s suits 
have already gone up $2.50 to $5.00 at 
retail and fall garments may be further 
advanced. From several sources come 
reports of reluctance in consumer buy- 
ing due to the higher figures. Clothiers 
have explored the possibility of sub- 
stitution of lower grade fabrics, but 
there may be as vet undeveloped possi- 
bilities in synthetic fiber mixtures. 


Manufactures of Wool and Hair for 
the census year of 1935 totaled $710,- 
740,376 in value of product for all 
States, with Massachusetts ranking first 
with a total of $200,410,955 and Rhode 
Island second with $125,105,459. Penn- 
sylvania was third with $81,831,531. The 
Census Bureau lists 699 concerns em- 
ploying 166,604 wage earners. 


Strength in Mohair Yarn was one of 
the features of last month in the yarn 
market. At mid-month producers were 
asking $1.31 to $1.35 for 2-20s mohair, 
an advance of 6 to 74¢ over previous 
lists, bringing this yarn about to a par 
with worsted yarn of the same count. 
The raw material is up to 70¢ due to 
continued call from the upholstery field 
and increased use in clothing fabrics. 
One estimate states that the latter 
branch used 38% of the last clip. 


Tops Eased—Spot tops which began 
the month at $1.17 eased off during May 
until on May 22 the price on the N. Y. 
Wool Top Exchange was $1.06. Spot 
prices recovered to $1.14 on June 1. Fu- 
tures moved in sympathy. The decline 
reflected lower prices on foreign wool 
top exchanges and the drop in domestic 
commodity markets. Raw wool was 
quiet with users holding off. 


Meat Fiber—‘“Carnofil” is the name 
of a fiber extracted by raw-material- 
hungry Germany from meat. The 
juices and fats are driven off and the 
remaining fiber is treated to increase its 
toughness. When made into fabric it 
is said to resemble ordinary woolen 


cloth. Making-the-grade-with-Wool pub- 
lishes this news item. Here is a fiber 
which joins Lanitol in having the woo! 
characteristic of boiling out in caustic. 


Small Labor Gains in the wool goods 
field characterized the last month in 
union organization work. Firth Carpet 
Co., Newburgh, N. Y., signed an agree- 
ment with TWOC providing for sole 
bargaining rights, 10% wage increase, 
40-hour week, etc. Alexander Smith & 
Sons Carpet Co., Yonkers, N. Y., is 
being pressed by two organizations, the 
TWOC and the Independent Smith 
Workers. Atlanta (Ga) Worsted Mills 
has signed a TWOC agreement and 
Gay Bros., Cavendish, Vt., has voted 
162 to 53 in favor of collective bargain- 
ing. 

e 
Palm Beach Fabric is appearing in 


clothing for boys at the following 
prices: For “preps” $15.50; boys 8 to 


16, $10.75; juniors, 4 to 12, $6.75; 
Etons, 3 to 10, $5.75. 

* 
Imitation Furs—Makers of these 


fabrics are hopeful of a good season 
ahead due to high prices on real furs. 


Gabardines are being featured in cur- 
rent spring and summer offerings of 
’s sui ices from $39.50 dow 
mens suits at prices from JY. own 


to $17.50. 
. 


Key wool prices of June 1, a month 
ago, and the last two years: 


June 1, May 1, June1, June 1, 


1937 1937 1936 1935 
Fine and fine med. terri- 

eS : $0.97 $1.02 $0.85 $0.67 
SDE hats Wa bakes 43 47 38 59 
Tops fine 64-66s. . 1.22 1.28 1.10 94 
Average js. 1.03 1.10 .98 174 
Hight... 98 1.03 ‘9268 
Noils, fine.... .78 83 a 54 
eran 60 62 554A 
2-40s 60s wstd yarn. 1.82} 1.85 1.55 1.31% 
Not 
8020 serge... 2.274 2.274 1.95 quoted 

o 
Current statistics on wool consump- 


tion and mill activity: 








April March 
Wool consumed, clean e suit (5 weeks) (4 weeks) 
Apparel wool, Ib..... .. 28,980,000 26,328,000 
Carpet wool, lb... iy: 12,840,000 12,512,000 

Machinery activity (40-hr. shift 
Looms (50-in. and wider) 116.4% 122.4% 
Carpet looms 88.4% 92.8% 
Combs. . . 151.4% 154.1% 
Worsted spindles. . 101.7% 108.5% 
Woolen spindles 126.7% 134.2% 
Wool 
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»; LEVATION of Samuel A. Sal- 
vage to chairmanship of the 
board of the Viscose Co., after long 
service as that company’s president, 
indicates that this youngest branch 
of textiles may now be beginning to 
develop its “elder statesmen’? who 
are anxious to see their younger col- 
leagues assume more and more re- 
sponsibility. From the days 
in the early part of this century, be- 
fore the start of the synthetic fiber 
industry in this country, when Mr. 
Salvage first had the vision of its 
possibilities, he has followed that 
vision without faltering. While not 
hegrudging Mr. Salvage a little more 
freedom from responsibility, the in- 
dustry will hope that he will continue 
to give freely of his experience and 
knowledge.—Editor, 








A Pound of Rayon, Please!—The 
rayon market continued so tight into 
the current month that a sold-up con- 
dition seemed to be on the cards right 
through the usually quiet mid-summer 
months. Increased interest in bright 
yarns was reported at the acetate end; 
except for that, however, customers 
were taking “what they could get.” 


Raw Silk Recession Continues—The 
weakening of raw silk prices was still 
in evidence through May and there was 
no immediate prospect of a rise. Crack 
double extra 78% white, fell from 
$1.854 on April 23 to $1.81 on May 21. 
Importers attributed the drop to the 
approach of the new crop. Hosiery 
mills are covered on requirements until 
August, and only mild business is ex- 
pected in the interval from the weaving 
mills. 

* 


Good Print Season—Silk and rayon 
fabrics enjoyed a good spring season, 


sales executives report. The softening 
of prices which registered in recent 
weeks was viewed as nothing more 


than normal for the end of the season. 
Prices of the most popular lines held 
fairly steady, and while some distress 
merchandise could be had at conces- 
sions, this was limited in quantity and 
usually it was of inferior quality. 


Labor Highlights—Significant labor 
developments in the rayon and silk in- 
dustries included: sit-down strike at 
Cleveland plant of Industrial Rayon 
Corp., which completely halted com- 
pany’s yarn output, the Covington, Va., 
plant being already tied up by a strike; 
10% wage raise for all plant and salary 
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workers earning $300 monthly or less, 
announced by Tubize Chatillon Corp.: 
Cheney Bros., silk manufacturers, 
Manchester, Conn., sign TWOC agree- 
ment providing for 8-hour day, 40-hour 
week, a $15 minimum wage, 4c. per 
hour wage increase and union recogni- 
tion. 
# 


Rayon Fabric Ratio Good—Deliveries 
of rayon broad woven fabrics showed 
a seasonal decline in April which, how- 
ever, was fairly well paralleled by a drop 
in production, it is reported in joint 
figures of the National Federation of 
Textiles, Inc, and National Rayon 
Weavers Association. The latter re- 
ports that there has been little differ- 
ence in the ratio of goods delivered to 
goods produced. Key figures follow: 


April March April 
1934 = 100 1936 1937 1937 
Taffetas, Twills, Linings and other 
Staples : are 216 310 272 
Dress Goods, Novelties, and other 
Fancies : j 92 100 89 
Tota! 135 72 156 
a 


Staple Rayon—William H. Furness 
has recently built and put in operation 
experimentally at the Riverton, N. J., 
plant of American Rayon Corp., a new 
machine for making staple fiber of the 
cuprammonium type. The machine is 
automatically operated and produces the 
staple rayon from wood pulp by a con- 
tinuous process. 

° 


Silk Boil-Off Guarantee Raised 1% 


H. Lee Moss, secretary of the Raw 
Silk Importers, Inc., announced May 
24, on behalf of the organization's 


Thrown Silk Council, that on and after 
June 1 the guarantee basis of boil-off 
of thrown silk to hosiery manufacturers 
would be raised from 23% to 24%. 


Pennsylvania Leads in Rayon Manu- 
factures—A state break-down of rayon 
manufactures for 1935 just issued by the 
Bureau of the Census shows Pennsyl- 
vania to lead the nation in total of 
employees, wages paid, and value of 
products. No. Carolina and Massachu- 
setts come close second. The study 
covered broad and narrow fabrics, com- 
mission throwing and spinning and 
yarn and thread processed for sale. 


A Correction—An item in these col 
umns last month about The Viscose Co. 
—TWOC agreement stated that the ac- 
cord made the union “sole collective 
bargaining agency;” this should have 
read “collective bargaining agency for 
such employees as are union members.” 


Push Fiber Identification—Respond- 
ing to desire expressed by retail and 
consumer groups, textile manufacturers 
continued their efforts to identify tex- 


tiles by fiber content. Consistent with 


this trend, Belding Heminway Corti- 
celli Co., announced last month_ that 
hereafter all finished goods will be 


described by the following terms: pure 
silk, weighted silk, rayon, silk and ace- 
tate, silk and rayon, and acetate and 
rayon. 


Rise Rapidly—The 
swift rate of increase of staple fiber 
imports was shown in figures issued 
last month by the Textile Economics 
Bureau: Total, first quarter, 1937, was 
5,884,000 lb., against 1,338,000 Ib. in the 
same period last year and contrasted 
with 1,457,000 lb. for year of 1935. 


Staple Imports 


American Viscose Corp. Acquires 
Subsidiaries—Acquisition by the Amer- 
ican Viscose Corp. of its subsidiaries, 
The Viscose Co. and the Viscose Corp. 
of Va. was announced June 1. 


Key rayon prices and statistics follow: 


Prices Junel, May 1, Junel, June 1- 
Viscose process 1937 1937 1936 1935, 
75 denier (18-30 fils. $0.93 $0.93 $0.90 $0.85 
100 denier (40 fils.)... . 82 .82 79 74 
150 denier (40 fils.)..... 63 .63 .57 55 
Acetate process 
150 denier....... ; 63 .63 60 60 
Cupra. process 
150 denier (112 fils.).. . ‘ 68 68 65 60 
Rayon staple 14, 3 and 5} 
denier viscose. . . 28 .28 * = 
* Not quotea 
Indices of Deliveriest 
Month May April March 
et SO soi 85. wae dine taaes 530 520 517 


Wi PONE IGG so ccc vans ea 428 433 422 





+ Rayon Organon, exclusive of acetate. 
1923-25 = 100. March-April revised. 


Daily average 


Key silk prices and statistics follow: 


June 1, Apr.30, June 1, June 1, 


Prices 1937 1937 1936 1935 
Crack XX 13/15 white 789%. $1.77 $1.804 $1.454 $1.39 
Tram, 5thd Japan 85%... 2.68 2.72 2.16 2.223 
Tram Crack XX 78%....... 2.41 246 2.08 1.95 
60s-2, spun silk 3.15 3.15 2.85 2.75 

A pproxi- 
mate Stock at 
Statisties Imports deliveries warehouses 
May, 1937.... , 35,273 35,698 41,302 
| ee 39,712 40,561 40,882 
March, 1937. . 32,257 39,934 41,731 
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Knit Goods Digest 


N June 21 “Swim For Health 
O Week” begins, and all signs in- 
dicate that this nation-wide drive will 
strengthen the already strong posi- 
tion of the bathing-suit manufac- 
turers. The “Week,” wisely timed 
and cleverly tied in with swimming 
pool association promotion, is only 
one item in the diversified merchan- 
dising job that the knitted outer- 
wear industry is doing so effectively. 
This textile branch is manifesting a 
sales-mindedness equal to the best 
in the industry. The results are 
beginning to show on the books— 
which is the final test of any such 
effort —Editor. 








Denounces Labor ‘“Vandalism”- 
Stepping out of its policy of being non 
committal on labor matters, the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery Manufac 
turers through its News-Letter May 19, 
sharply rebuked the Philadelphia 
branch of the American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers for “excesses and van- 
dalism” which have marked recent 
strikes, notably at the Apex Hosiery 
Co. mill, where William Meyer, presi 
dent, suffered painful injuries during 
disturbances at the mill. The associa- 
tion attributed the violence to the fail 
ure of the Philadelphia police depart 
ment to give adequate protection. 


Underwear Mills Sign With Union 
Foremost among labor developments in 
the underwear industry during the last 
month were the signing of agreements 
by the Textile Workers Organizing 
Committee with leading companies. 
Sidney Hillman, TWOC chairman an- 
nounced that Utica Knitting Mills had 
signed a contract providing for a 10% 
wage raise, 40-hour week, $14 weekly 
wage minimum and union recognition. 
C. L. Pillsbury, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Munsingwear, Inc., made known 
May 24 that his firm had reached an 
agreement with TWOC. John OD. 
Strain, industrial relations representa 
tive of the Underwear Institute stated 
that Oneita Knitting Mills also had 
signed a TWOC pact. 


Jantzen Starts Big Advertising Drive 
—Linking up with the excellent call 
for swim suits this year, an unusually 
extensive consumer magazine drive was 
launched last month by Jantzen Knit 
ting Mills, coupled with the largest 
outdoor display in the firm’s history. 
Jantzen expects its 1937 sales to pass 
the million mark. 


ry 
1936 Underwear Production—Produc 


tion of knitted underwear and alli 
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products, other than glove silk or rayon, 
totaled 21,199,296 doz. garments, in 
1936, the Bureau of the Census re- 
ports; of this total the major branch 
was men’s pullover athletic shirts, with 
6,396,208 doz. and the second largest 
individual group was infants’ vests, 
with 2,416,436 doz. garments. 


1937 Hosiery Gains Hold—Hosiery 
shipments declined seasonally in April 
as against March, but continued well 
above April 1936, the National Associa- 
tion of Hosiery Manufacturers reports. 
\pril 1937 shipments totaled 11,376,479 
doz. pr. against 10,176,031 doz. pr. in 
\pril 1936, a rise of about 12%. During 
the first four months of 1937 shipments 
totaled 45,250,359 doz. pr. against 37,745,- 
318 doz. pr. in the same period last year, 
a rise of nearly 20%. 


Outerwear Stocks Well Cleared— 
Conclusion of summer business finds 
outerwear mills in very healthy posi- 
tion as regards inventory, and opti- 
mustic on fall outlook. At the end of 
May, no important firms had yet an- 
nounced fall prices, but lists were ex- 
pected to be issued early this month. 


“Swim for Health Week” Starts June 
21—Strong support from _ retailers 
throughout the country for “Swim for 
Health Week” was announced by the 
Knitwear Institute this month, as plans 
for the event were declared all ready. 
Phe “week” opens June 21. Coincident 


Reem | 


JUNE 





During “Swim for Health Week” 
which starts June 21, this poster is 
being displayed in 20,000 retail outlets 
in communities with a total population 
of more than 70,000,000 persons 
Feature articles and fashion photos 
are being released to newspapers total 
ing more than 50,000,000 circulation 


to this promotion, the National Knitted 
Outerwear Association has issued a 
standard manual on swim suit adjust- 
ments, giving retailers definitions otf 
cases where goods are not returnable. 
Unjustified claims include: wear from 
friction, wringer damage, tearing, snag- 
ging, moth damage, mildew, body ex- 
cretions, hot water, strong soap, fading 
and discoloration. 


Hosiery Consumption Low—That the 
American woman spends only 60c 
monthly on full-fashioned hosiery, to- 
talling about nine pairs yearly, is dis- 
closed in the 1937 statistical folder of 
Textile Machine Works. Other  full- 
fashioned hosiery highlights in the sur- 
vey which covered the year 1936 are: 
94% of -material in these stockings is 
silk; 4-thread numbers comprise 45% ot 
total; knee-length represented 4%, 
doubling the 1935 figure. 


Hosiery Prices Uncertain—Drop in 
raw silk prices and in market demand 
caused continued uncertainty in hosiery 
prices, and trade factors admitted they 
were puzzled as to the immediate out- 
look. Available stocks appear to be 
adequate despite the Pennsylvania 
strikes, and both jobbers and retailers 
are reluctant to cover for fall; in most 
cases they have plenty of merchandise 
for the summer months. Branded hos- 
iery prices were fairly firm, and some 
companies hinted at advances late this 
month to cover increased labor costs. 


Quota Cuts Hosiery Imports—Hos- 
iery imports in March totaled 177,297 
doz. against 271,985 doz. in February, 
the Department of Commerce reports, 
the drop being ascribed to the curtail- 
ment of Japanese imports as provided 
for in the quota agreement recently 
effected with the Japanese industry by 
the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers. 


Underwear Legislation Committee— 
Ralph M. Jones, president, Underwear 
Institute, has appointed the following 
to the Institute’s newly created legisla- 
tion committee: E. J. McMillan, Stand- 
ard Knitting Mills, T. H. Mueller, 
Julius Kayser & Co., Wm. Ravner, 
Robt. C. King & Co., Arthur M. Reis, 
Robt. Reis & Co, and George E. Rut- 
ledge of Munsingwear Inc. 
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Processing Digest 


A LTHOUGH cotton _ finishers 

Z£ \have had dealings for many years 
with local or craft unions, they have 
iad little experience with national la- 
hor organizations. It is fortunate 
for the cotton finishing division, 
therefore, that the initial efforts of 
the TWOC have been concentrated 
largely in other branches of the in- 
dustry. The finishers should make 
the most of this respite to formulate 
an intelligent policy for dealing with 
the problems which they are bound 
to face in the not too-distant future. 
This calls for clear thinking on the 
part of individual finishers. It calls 
for leadership of that thinking by 
the National Association of Finish- 
ers of Textile Fabrics —Editor. 











Finishing Statistics—Dyers and fin- 
ishers of cotton, rayon, and silk in the 
United States employed 71,380 wage 
earners in 1935, expended $66,224,651 in 
wages, and reported work done to the 
value of $193,043,659, according to pre- 
liminary figures released last month by 
the Bureau of the Census. As this is 
the first Census since 1905 at which de- 
tailed quantity figures have been col- 
lected, some dyers and finishers did not 
have the records necessary for supply- 
ing such information and the quantity 
figures are therefore to some extent in- 
complete. Total yardage of broad 
goods reported is approximately 4,430,- 
000,000 yd., as against estimate of 
4,600,000,000 yd., made by TeExTILE 
Wor.tp in Feb. 28, 1936 issue. TEXTILE 
Wor tp estimate for 1936°(Feb. 28, 1937, 
pg. 161) is 5,200,000,000 yd. As com- 
piled from the Census report, yardage 
processed is divided as follows: cotton 
broad goods, 3,550,000,000 yd.; rayon 
broad goods, 550,000,000 yd.; silk broad 
goods, 330,000,000 yd. On the basis of 
Census reports on manufacture of rayon 
goods and silk goods and data compiled 
by TExtTiLE Wortp and other private 
agencies, we estimate that while yard- 
age of cotton broad goods processed in 
1935 was approximately as given above, 
the actual amount of rayon broad goods 
finished was over 700,000,000 yd.; silk 
broad goods, about 280,000,000 yd. 


Labor Relations—At the end of May 
comparatively few companies in the 
dyeing and finishing industry had 
signed agreements with the TWOC. In 
New Jersey, Consolidated Bleaching 
Co., Jersey City Dye Corp., and Hud- 
son Piece Dye Works, employing about 
500 workers in the aggregate, signed 
TWOC contracts. In Virginia, Rich- 
mond Piece Dye Works signed up. In 
Massachusetts, Lowell Dyeing & Print- 
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ing Co. concluded an agreement. In 
Rhode Island, an independent union, the 
Associated Workers of Printing, Fin- 
ishing & Allied Industries, has issued 
charters to fourteen locals which will 
demand sole bargaining rights for 
workers in plants where union members 
are in the majority. This organization 
is an affiliate of the machine printers’ 
union, which has been in existence for 
many years. 
* 


A Union Contract between the Tex 
tile Converters Association of America, 
Inc., and the TWOC was signed May 
21. The agreement covers the major 
portion of the 3,000 employees engaged 
in the handling and distributing of 
rayon and silk piece goods in New York. 
It provides minimum wages, maximum 
hours, and recognition of the union. 


Duralized Finish, a new type of 
permanent finish, is being featured by 
Marshall Field & Co. in the fall line 
of Fieldcrest Invader Percales intro- 
duced last month. Duralizing is said to 
increase color brilliance of the fabric 
approximately 20%, add 10% to the 
tensile strength of the goods, and re- 
duce shrinkage to approximately 2%. 
Fabrics which have been Duralized con- 
tain no starch and require no starch 


in laundering. 
* 


Dyes and Dyeing—At a meeting of 
the American Association of Textile 
Technologists, held May 5, in New 
York, Dr. Joseph F. X. Harold outlined 
the various methods employed in tex- 
tile dyeing, discussed defects encount- 
ered in dyed fabrics, and explained the 
methods followed in testing dyes and 
dyed fabrics. 

» 


Hosiery Dyers and finishers doing 
work on a commission basis have re- 
cently organized as the National Asso- 
ciation of Hosiery Dyers & Finishers, 
Inc. Purposes of the association are to 
foster trade, financial, and professional 
interests; to reform abuses and settle 
differences between its members; and to 
promote a more enlarged intercourse 
between members of the industry. The 
principal office of the association will 
be in New York. 


Chemistry Building—Erection of a 
new chemistry wing at Lowell Textile 
Institute will start this month. Presi- 
dent Charles H. Eames and Professors 
Louis A. Olney and Herbert J. Ball 
have been working on plans for the new 
building for a considerable length of 
time. The state has appropriated $150,- 
000 for construction of the addition. 


Bohny Elected. Alfred J. Bohny, Jr., 
of Modern Dyeing & Finishing Co., 
was elected president of the Dyers & 


Finishers Association of America last 
month. He succeeds Rocco Nazzarro, 
of Victory Dyeing & Finishing Co., 
who resigned one week after he had 
been reelected to the presidency, be- 
cause he is leaving the dyeing industry 
to devote all of his time to his chemical 
business, Garden State Chemical Co. 


Anti-Crease Label— Tootal, Broad- 
hurst, Lee & Co. is working out a plan 
whereby all fabrics processed under the 
anti-crease patents controlled by that 
company will bear the word “Tebilized” 
by means of a label, tag, or other means 
of identification. The identification pro- 


gram will cover cottons, rayons, and 
linens, including both flat goods and 
pile fabrics. 

a 


Textile Research—Research activities 
at Mellon Institute on textile and allied 
projects reported in the 24th annual re- 
port of the director, E. R. Weidlein, 
include the following: study of syn- 
thetic organic compounds to be used as 
textile lubricants, hygroscopic agents 
and dehydrating agents; preparation and 
approval of manufacturers’ specifications 
of more than 200 staple items including 
many textiles; study of textile finish- 
ing; and studies of cotton yarn, rayon, 
and thread. Some 38 industrial Fellows 
and assistants are working on the above- 
mentioned projects. 


Textile Chemists—At the May meet 
ing of the New York Section A.A.T. 
C.C., Dr. Joseph F. X. Harold spoke on 
the textile chemist in court; and Dr. 
T. J. Killian, of Barkson-Frank Tube 
Lighting Corp., spoke on new sources 
of artificial daylight. At this meeting 
all officers of the section were reelected 
and plans were concluded for the 
annual outing, which is being held June 
11, at the North Jersey Country Club, 
Paterson, N. J. 


Color Matching—At a meeting of the 
National Association of Dyers & Fin- 
ishers held May 22, in Boston, the 
problem of unmatched shades in auto- 
mobile fabrics was discussed. This 
problem has been under consideration 
by members of the organization since 
last January, when it was introduced by 


Franklin W. Hobbs. 
€ 


Printers Guild was incorporated last 
month under the name the Guild of 
Textile Printers, Inc. Principal office 
of the organization is 140 Market St., 
Paterson, N. J. 
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Wull News 


Cotton Mill News 


Dwight Mfg. Co., Alabama City, Ala., has com- 
pleted installation of improved lighting facilities, 
including a series of 143 mercury vapor lamps, 


furnished by General Electric Vapor Lamp Co., 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Blue Ridge Spread Co., Dalton, Ga., have in- 
stalled machines and are now manufacturing 
chenille bedspreads, in addition to other types. 

Georgia-Kincaid Mill, No. 2, East Griffin, Ga., 
has completed the construction of an addition 
and a complete renovation program, costing 
$200,000. 

Mary Leila Cotton Mill, Greensboro, Ga., is 
having its automatic spoolers equipped with the 
vacuum cleaning system by the Textile Shop, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

Laurel (Miss.) Mills are being painted on the 
interior and exterior and any renovations neces- 
sary are being made. 

J. W. Sanders Cotton Mill, No. 3. unit, 
Meridian, Miss., will install] 20 cards and 100 
additional looms. 

Stonewall (Miss.) Cotton Mills, Inc., have 
work under way on one-story addition and will 
make other improvements in plant. 








AMONG THE LARGER ONES 


Items reporting expenditures of over 
half a million doliars this month in- 
clude the Grottes, Va., plant of Duplan 
Silk Corp., $550,000; the expansion 
program of North American Rayon 
Corp., Eizabethton, Tenn., $2,850,000 ; 
Tennessee Eastman Corp., Kingsport, 
Tenn. ; Berkshire Knitting Mills, Read- 
ing, Pa., new replacement equipment, 
$600,000. 





Asheville (N. C.) Cotton Mill is installing a 
“No Drip” slasher exhaust system on its slashers 
The Textile Shop, Spartanburg, S. C., has the 
contract. 

Central Falls (N. C.) Mfg. Co. has completed 
construction of an addition and will install new 
looms and other equipment for increased 
capacity. 


Highland Park Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
installed latest type complete vacuum extracting 
unit, furnished by Gaston County Dyeing Ma- 
chine Co. 


Morrowebb Cotton Mill Co., Dallas, N. C., has 
begun the painting of all dwellings of the village, 
and will repair them where necessary. 


Durham Mfg. Co., East Durham, N. C., has 
installed automatic looms to replace old equip- 
ment. 


Glen Raven (N. C.) Cotton Mills have made 
plans for the construction of a brick, one-story 
addition to the weave shed of the mill to cost 
about $18,000. J. E. Sirrine & Co., of Green- 
ville, S. C., are engineers for the project. 


Shuford Mill Co., Hickory, N. C., is replacing 
with new spinning frames 24 of the older type. 


Neisler Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C., are re- 
vamping one of their two-kier 600 Ib. dyeing 
machines with latest type system furnished by 
Gaston County Dyeing Machine Co. 


Marshall Field & Co., Leaksville and Draper, 
N. C., will construct more than 100 dwellings 
in these villages where expansion programs are 
under way. 


Cross Cotton Mills Co., Marion, N. C., has 
completed an addition, which includes an exten 
sion to the card room, 29 x 33 ft., and an addi 
tion to the picker department, 19 x 80 ft. 
Additional machinery is being installed 


Mooresville (N. C.) Cotton Mills have recently 
purchased 35 new patented Monel wire-screen 
beams from Gaston County Dyeing Machine Co. 


Ragan (N. C.) Spinning Co. has completed a 
one-story addition. 135x200 ft., at a cost of 
about $150,000. The new addition was sched 
uled for operation June 1 
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Rosemary Mfa. Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C., is 
equipping its spinning rol!s with the Guillet taper 
fitted neck by the Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co., 
Charlotte. 

Roanoke Mills No. 2, Roanoke Rapids, N. C., 
are revamping four dyeing machines with equip- 
ment made by Gaston County Dyeing Machine 
Co. 

Advance Thread Co., Salisbury, N. C., F. B. 
Gardner, president, recently organized, has leased 
building at Hendersonville, N. C., previously 
occupied by Wilkins Co., and will remodel and 
equip for new mill. 


Sanford (N. C.) Cotton Mills announce an ex- 
pansion program which will include a_ second 
story to the annex to the mill recently completed. 
This space will provide room for 3,000 spindles, 
and will bring the total to 19,000. 


Scranton (Pa.) Lace Co. has plans maturing 
for expansion and improvements in mill, includ 
ing new units and installation of more equip- 
met, all estimated to total about $250,000. 


Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Lace Mfg. Co. has ap- 
proved plans for new one-story addition to be 
built at once. It will cost close to $45,000. 


Gossett Mills, Anderson, S. C., has enlarged its 
offices at cost of $14,000. 


Lydia Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. C., have work 
nearing completion on addition to mill, in con- 
nection with an expansion and improvement 
program. Equipment installation will include 
ibout 400 looms, making a total of 1209 looms 
it the plant; about 16,800 new spindles, increas- 
ing mill total to 50,000 spindles; also miscella 
neous equipment. Entire project will represent 
in investment of approximately $250,000. 

Gaffney, (S. C.) Mfg. Co. has announced plans 
for modernizing and balancing its equipment by 
the installation of new machinery which will 
include 25,000 new Saco-Lowell roller-bearing 
spindles, 65 additional cards, 18 Whitin 8x4 
speeders, and an additional warper. Pick clocks 
will be put on all looms, and Parks-Cramer auto- 
matic cleaners will be installed in the spinning 
rooms. The installation of the new equipment 
will take about four months, according to W. S 
Montgomery, treasurer of the company. An in 
crease in capital stock is being voted on _ by 
stockholders June 12. 

Joanna Cotton Mills, Goldville, S. C.. has com 
pleted a 3 story 250 x 100 ft. addition accord 
ing to announcement by Lockwood Greene Engi 
neers, Inc 

Victor-Monaghan Co., Greenville, S. C., has 
begun an improvement program at the company’s 
five units, which includes the repainting of the 
mills inside and out, and the 1,200 homes owned 
by the mills put in condition. 


Mathews Mill, Greenwood, S. C., is erecting 
1 large addition 


The Kendall Co., Newberry, S. C., has begun 
extensive improvements at the Mollohon unit, 
including erection of three large brick ware 
houses, remodeling of the mill on the interior, 
re-roofing the mill with tar and gravel and in- 
stallation of a freight elevator. At the Oakland 
unit work has started on the erection of granite 
walls between the houses on Fair Avenue. 


Santee Mills, Orangeburg, S. C., recently in 
augurated a program of modernization which 
will be fully completed in eight or ten months, 
including installation of new and modern ma- 
chinery to increase production of the plant. 

Pacolet (S. C.) Mfg. Co. has awarded general 
contract to Huntington & Guerry Co., Green 
ville, S. C., for alterations in mill. Additional 
equipment will be installed. 

Riverdale Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., have 
awarded general contract to Potter & Shackel 





$300,000 FOR EFFICIENCY 


Kentwood Mills, Rensselaer, N. Y., 18 
in the news this month with a program 
calling for $300,000 outlay. It is 
stated that the purpose is to improve 
efficiency at the plant rather than to 
increase production. 


ford, Greenville, S. C., for one-story addition. 
Cost close to $50,000, with equipment. 


Whitney Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, S. C., is ex- 
pending $2,500 on a new office building. 


Standard-Coosa-Thatcher, Chattanooga, Tenn, 
have recently revamped a two Kier 600 Ib. dyeing 
machine with latest type system. Insta‘lations 
made by Gaston County Dyeing Machine Co. 


Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, 
Va., are constructing an addition, 206 x 152 ft. 
to the bleachery for mercerizing. Lockwood 
Greene Engineers drew the plans. 


Canadian Cottons, Ltd., Cornwall, Ontario, is 
erecting an extension to cost $100,000. This is 
the third in 15 months. The building will be 
one story, 200 x 800 ft., providing additional 
space for a slasher room in the weave depart- 
ment. It will be completed by Aug. 1. 


Dominion Textile Co., Montreal, will spend 
$500,000 in a major expansion program at Magog 
Print Works, near Sherbrooke, Quebec. The new 
unit will specialize on finishing and printing fine 
shirtings. 


Cotton Financial Notes 


Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., have expended 
about $100,000 within the last year for educa- 
tion in building, land, equipment and the cost 
of instruction in schools at the scenes of their 
textile interests in Talladega County alone. 


Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., has pur 
chased the Union Cotton Mill of Consolidated 
Textile Corp., LaFayette, Ga., for $125,000. 
Court confirmed the sale and plant may reopen 
shortly. 


Standard Textile Products Co., New York, has 
accepted an offer of $500,000 for Meritas Mills 
Corp., Columbus, Ga., Plant, which covers 96 
acres, has been closed for 18 months. Crescent 
Corp. makes the offer. 


Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates, Inc., Fall 
River, Mass., have closed down units A, B, and 
E of its King Philip Mills at Warren, R. I, and 
Greylock Mills at North Adams, Mass., for an 
indefinite period on account of poor market con- 
ditions. The plants have been giving employment 
to about 4400 operatives. A_ recapitalization 
plan for Berkshire was adopted and declared 
operative at a meeting of the company’s stock- 
holders and directors in North Adams, Mass., on 
May 18. 

Bedford Textiles Co., Inc., Lowell, Mass.— 
Assets of this company have been purchased by 
Aaron Krock, Worcester, Mass., and associates, 
for consideration of about $30,000. Sale has 
been approved by Federal Court. 


Taber Mill, New Bedford, Mass., 
reorganization under Section 77 B. 

Neuse (N. C.) Mfg. Co. will be offered at 
public sale if recommendation of Don Johnson, 
receiver, is taken. 

Capelsie Cotton Mills, Troy, N. C., recently 
purchased by Leon Capel, after having been 
closed for about four years, has been put back 
into operation with 100 operatives on pay roll. 


Mary Louise Mills, Mayo, S. C., have been 
chartered under State laws with capital of $50,- 
400, to operate local mill of same name, recently 
purchased by George H. Anderson and _asso- 
ciates, as previously noted. Mr. Anderson is 
president and treasurer of new company; Clar- 
ence L. Myers, vice-president; Gustave C. Ballen- 
berg, secretary. Operations have been resumed 
on carded weaving yarn, sold through Clarence 
L. Meyers & Co., Philadelphia. 

Piedmont (S. C.) Mfg. Co., at the annual 
meeting of the directors and stockholders held 
recently, voted a five-to-one division of the 
shares of capital stock. 

Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., has secured 
approval of Federal Court of proposed plan of 
reorganization. Under new plan, company will 
arrange for increase in capitalization from $600,- 
000 to $1,700,000, all in common stock. Officers 
were reelected. 

Pelham Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., has _ been 
transferred to James E. Mitchell & Co., Phila- 
delphia, for a consideration of ,$33,000. 

Halifax Cotton Mills, Inc., South Boston, Va., 
has filed notice of change in authorized capital 
stock from $2,000,000 to $1,500,000, at same 
time reducing par value from $100 to $10 a 


share. 


is seeking 
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Wool Mill News 


National Felt Co., Easthampton, Mass., has 
et general contract to Casper Ranger Construc- 
tion Co., Newton St., Holyoke, Mass., for one- 
story addition to boiler plant, 40x42 ft.; an 
iward for boiler unit and auxiliary equipment 
as been made to the D. M. Dillon Steam Boiler 
Works, Inc., Fitchburg, Mass. Entire project 
vill cost about $50,000. 


Gordon Woolen Mills, Inc., Hillsboro, N. H., 
have plans for new one-story boiler house at 
mill, including new boiler. Company also will 
make improvements in mill, including installa- 
tion of a number of new automatic looms and 
ther equipment. 


Kenwood Mills, Rensselaer, N. Y., operated 
by F. C. Huyck & Sons, have approved plans 
for extensions and improvements, including new 
one-story dye house, of glass brick construction, 
to replace a present old unit, estimated to cost 
close to $150,000, with equipment; and remodel 
ing and modernization of mills Nos. 5, 6 and 
10, estimated to cost a like sum, making a total 
of $300,000 to be expended on program, which 
is scheduled for completion next fall, and is 
aimed to improve efficiency rather than to in 
crease production. 


Chatham Mfg. Co., Elkin, N. C., has super 
structure neariug completion on new addition to 
mill, to be used as a dye house, with section of 
unit for wool storage. Work is also in progress 
on a new office building at the mill and other 
expansion. Entire project will cost close to 


$100,000. 
Blue Ridge Rug Co., Glasgow, Va., has com- 


pleted an addition, and is installing new ma- 
chinery, which will double the output of the 
mill. 


Kenwood Mills, Ltd., Arnprior, Ont., have let 
general contract to Sullivan & Son, Arnprior, 
for new two-story and basement addition, 55x 
100 ft. An award for sprinkler system has been 
made to the Automatic Sprinkler Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Montreal, Que., and for elevator to the 
Otis-Fensom Elevator Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
New unit will cost close to $100,000, including 
equipment. 


Wool Financial Notes 


Empire Worsted Mills, Inc., Jamestown, N. Y.. 
have sold their mill property at Jones St. and 
Gifford Ave., formerly used by Forfar Fabrics, 
Inc., a subsidiary interest but idle for several 
years, to the Art Metal Construction Co., James- 
town, which will use for another branch of 
production. 


American Woolen Co., New York, on May 19 
voted a dividend of $1.00 against the arrears 
in preferred stock dividends, payable June 15 
to June 1 record. 


Oregon Worsted Co., Portland, Ore., entered 
into a one-year contract with the union on May 
23 and thus ended a strike which began Nov. 5 
of last year. 

Fleisher Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa—Mill of 
this company, occupying an entire block, bounded 
by Twenty-fifth, Twenty-sixth, Reed and Dickson 
Sts., idle for some time, has been sold by 
Fleisher Bondholders’ Protective Committee to 
the Quackenbush Warehouse Co., Scranton, Pa., 
and will be used by latter company for storage. 

Southern Worsted Corp., Greenville, S. C.— 
A group of about 120 preferred stockholders of 
this company has brought action in local Circuit 
Court, asking for a dissolution of company. 

Botany Worsted Co. officials have been inspect- 
ing the plant at Keyser, W. Va., preliminary to 
reopening this long idle plant. 


Rayon & Silk Mill News 


Peerless Silk Textiles Corp., Rockville, Conn., 
is arranging for early removal of local mill to 
Pawtucket, R. I., where operations will be car 
ried out in conjunction with another mill of the 
company at that place. 

Porter Dearington Textiles, Inc., Putnam, 
Conn., has completed an expansion program in- 
volving employment of half as many again as 


the present personnel on payroll. Additional 
looms have been acquired from the Edward 
Bloom Realization Corp. Product is Celanese 
taffeta. 
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Wall News 


Tubize Chatillon Corp., Rome, Ga., is advanc- 
ing production schedule at local mill and _ will 
establish a manufacturing basis of 1,500,000 
Ibs. per month early in July. It will operate 
on that schedule for an indefinite period. 

Duplan Silk Corp., New York, N. Y., has filed 
notice of intention to operate in Virginia, with 
capital of $6,000,000 and 350,000 shares of 
common stock. Work will soon be placed under 
way on a new mill at Grottoes, Va., to cost 
approximately $550,000, as previously reported. 

Stone Silk Mills, Ogdensburg, N. Y., has in- 


stalled a new quilling department with many 
new workers. 

Burlington (N. C.) Mills Co., has awarded 
general contract to C. W. Angle, Inc., North 


Carolina Bank Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., for two- 
story office building on Belle Meade St., with 
provision for 32 office units, estimated to cost 
about $75,000. 

American Enka Corp., Enka, N. C., has 
awarded contracts for structural steel for a 
paper storage building, $9,100, and for a boiler 
house addition, to the Southeastern Construction 


Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Burlington Mills, Greensboro, N. C., has ar 
ranged for purchase of tract of about 11 acres 
of land at Radford, Va., as site for new branch 
mill. Plans are being completed for initial 
units, comprising several one-story buildings, to 
be equipped for employment of about 400 per 
sons. A housing development will be carried 
out near mill for employes at the plant. New 
mill is scheduled for completion in the fall and 
will cost over $200,000, with equipment. 

Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, has 
let contract to the D. R. Sullivan Excavating 
Co., Meadowbrook Ave., Painesville, Ohio, for 
excavations and land grading for new $7,500,000 
mill in Painesville Township, near Painesville, 
recently reported. General erection contract for 
mill units will be let soon. 

North American Rayon Corp., Elizabethton, 
Tenn., has authorized an appropriation of $2,- 
850,000 for mill expansion and development in 
1937, a considerable part of fund to be used 
for new mill units and installation of new equip- 
ment. Company has awarded contract to the 
Virginia Bridge Co., Roanoke, Va., for structural 
steel framing for an addition to power house at 
local mill, and will install new boiler units and 
auxiliary equipment. Another award has been 
made to the Johnson City (Tenn.) Foundry & 
Machine Co., for about 110 tons of miscellaneous 
structural steel shapes for other immediate mill 
construction. 

Tennessee Eastman Corp., Kingsport, Tenn., 
has work under way on large one-story addition, 
to be equipped for increased capacity in acetate 
staple fiber. This is part of an extensive expan 
sion and improvement program, the parent com 
pany, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
having authorized a fund of about $12,000,000 
for work at Kingsport and Rochester plants in 
1937. 

Southern Silk Mill, Spring City, 
completed erection of new boiler 
room and fuel storage building 


Albemarle Weaving Co., Charlottesville, Va., 
has superstructure under way on one-story addi 
tion, for which general contract recently was 
let to H. M. Wilson, Charlottesville. Equipment 
will be installed to double plant capacity. 


Aberfoyle, Inc., Norfolk, Va., affiliated with 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Chester, Pa., has begun 
operations at new mill at Norfolk, formerly the 
plant of Norfolk Weavers, Inc., acquired a few 
months ago as reported. The mill will run 264 
looms exclusively on rayon gray cloth. The warp 
ing, sizing and departments have been 


Tenn., has 
house, dye 


weaving 


CHURCH BUILDING NOW MILL 


From Fort Payne, Ala., comes the 
report that the former Second Baptist 
church building is being remodeled pre- 
paratory to installation of hosiery 
knitting and finishing machinery by 
0. J. Smalley. 


placed in service and entire mill will be operat- 
ing early in July. The plant has been extended 
from about 20,000 to 80,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space, and will give employment to about 200 
persons. J. A. Webster is manager at mill. 


Rayon & Silk Financial Notes 


R. & K. Silk Co., Bethel, Conn., a new firm, 
has taken over the former mill of the Bethel 
Silk Co., containing 92 looms, and will operate 
with 75 hands. Daniel Raub, manager of the 
old mill, is one of the owners of the new business. 

General Ribbon Mills, Inc., Catasauqua, Pa., 
have been chartered under Delaware laws with 
capital of $600,000, to take over and operate 
company of same name, with local mill on Front 
St. 

Zollinger-Schroth Silk Mill, Emaus, Pa., ma- 
chinery has been sold at sheriff’s sale to repre- 
sentative of Shaffer & Max, Allentown. Real 
estate was sold separately. 

Susquehanna Silk Mills, Lock Haven, Pa.— 
Negotiations are under way by Taylor Aircraft 
Co., Bradford, Pa., for the purchase of the idle 
mill of this company at Lock Haven, to remodel 
and equip for new line of production. 

Stutz Hadfield Silk Corp., Clinton, S. C., was 
recently sold at public auction, bringing $17,700, 


“NAMES WITHHELD” 


There was an unusual number of 
items received this month indicating 
the impending start of a knitting mill 
but adding ‘‘name temporarily with- 
held.” Among the places named were 
the following: Englewood, Tenn.; and 
Winona, Pascagoula, Hurley and Gre- 
nada, Migs. 





according to D. E. Tribble, trustee in bankruptcy. 
The mill building and three acres of land went 
to Sam Lovitt, of Greenville, S. C., for $11,500. 
Mill machinery was sold to RJ W. Wade, of 
Clinton, for $2,500, while a house and lot in- 
cluded in the property were purchased by C. C. 
Giles, of Clinton. 


Knitting Mill News 


C. J. Smalley heads a syndicate at Fort Payne, 
Ala., which has organized a hosiery mill. The 
former Second Baptist Church Building has 
been purchased and is being renovated for the 
mill. Knitting and finishing machinery will be 
installed. 


Walton Hosiery Mills, DeFuniak Springs, Fla., 
have approved plans for expansion, to include 
installation of new knitting machines and auxil- 
iary equipment to double capacity. Cost about 
$35,000. Stephen Weiss is head. 


Pittsfield (Me.) Knitting Co., Perley A. 
Wright, manager-owner, has installed a set of 
cards, picker duster and spinning mule to manu- 
facture yarn for knitting sports goods. The new 
venture will use Maine-grown wool. Ground 
floor of the old Central House will be used. The 
knitting machines will be in the second-story. 

Scott Hosiery Mills, Inc., Graham, N. C., have 
completed installation of three Einsiedel-Reiner 
45-gauge leggers and accessory equipment, mak- 
ing a total of 25 full-fashioned machines now 
in use. 

Juvenile Hosiery Mills, Greensboro, N. C., has 
built a 65x90 ft. addition and will increase pro- 
duction. 

Goodman Hosiery Mill, Hickory, N. C., is soon 
to start up in the Brooks-Goodman Bldg. Charles 
Goodman is in charge. 

Slane Hosiery Mills, Inc., High Point, N. C., 
have plans for new two-story mill addition, 
60x120 ft., on Mangum Ave. Company has re- 
cently taken over Lock-Knit Hosiery Mills Co., 
with local mill on West Green St., and will 
remove equipment from that plant to new build- 
ing, Where operations will be concentrated in 
future. Expansion will cost close to $50,000. 
Mill on West Green St. will be discontinued. 


Lutz Hosiery Mill, Lenoir, N. C., has 30 ma- 
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chines insta!led in its new plant. It is expected 
that 40 operatives will be employed. 


Liberty (N. C.) Hosiery Mills have begun re- 
moval of plant to Siler City, N. C. 


Monroe (N. C.) Full-Fashioned Hosiery Co., 
recently organized, has plans under way for 
new one-story mill on local site, 100x170 ft., 
with 40 knitting machines and auxiliary equip- 
ment. New company is headed by W. M. Davis 
and A. M. Secrest, Monroe. 


Jac Feinberg Hosiery Mill, Inc., Rock Hill, 
N. C., is considering construction of an addition 
to mill, to be built by the Rock Hill Hosiery 
Building Co. and occupied under lease. 


C. J. Boland, of Burlington, and 
who are establishing a hosiery mill at Smithfield, 
N. C., as soon as the W. M. Sanders building 
on West Market Street has been completed, will 
install 42 knitting machines for manufacture of 
men’s hose. A finishing department will be in 
stalled later. 


assuclates, 


P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston-Salem 
N. C., is arranging for immediate erection of 
large addition to its No. 4 mill; work is in 


progress on a one-story addition to No. 3 mill 
tor which general contract recently was let to 
C. M. Guest & Sons, Anderson, S. C. Both units 
ire estimated to cost about $150,000, and will 
increase output about 35%. About 36,000 
spindles will be operated. 


Berkshire Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa., have 
work under way on installation of new equip 
ment in knitting division, to replace present 


machinery, with cost estimated close to $650,000 
L. Reid McCurry, Marion, S. C., heretofore 


vice-president and plant manager at local mill 
of McPar Hosiery Mill, Inc., is organizing a new 
company with his son to operate a local hosiery 
mill. New plant will have initial installation of 
about 42 automatic knitting machines, and com 
plete finishing equipment. Mr. McCurry has so'd 


his interest in the McPar company of which 
Clifton McCall and E. W. Parker are now sole 
owners 


Cumberland Hosiery Mills Co., Nashville, Tenn., 


is a new mill started up under the proprietorship 


of Paul Gable. The plant operates 12 Banner 
machines on children’s anklets. 

Lynchburg (Va.) Hosiery Mills, Inc., is com 
pleting a new two-story addition, 50x14Q ft., 
ind will equip as a dye house; to cost over 
$50,000 

Wytheville (Va.) Knitting Mills, Inc., have 
been incorporated for $201,000 to manufacture 


full-fashioned hosiery and will occupy new mill 
to be erected by Southwest Virginia, Inc., Wythe 
ville, a municipal organization, referred to in 
these columns last month. New plant will be 
located on Peppers Ferry Rd., Hedgefield district, 
where tract of land has been secured. Work on 


main unit will be placed under way at once 
estimated to cost over $300,000, with equip 
ment. S$. B. Campbell is president. 

Caldwell Knitting Co., Calgary, Alberta, has 
moved to larger quarters with provision for 
future expansion. L. W. Caldwell, who founded 
the plant in 1923, is president. 

Rennie Industries, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., re 


cently organized with capital of $100,000, has 


leased space in building at 321 Weston Rd 
South, for hosiery mill, and will install equip 
ment and air-conditioning system. Plant. will 
cost about $50,000. R. J. Rennie is president 


and general manager 


Knitting Financial Notes 

Alabama Knitting Mills, 
negotiations under way with a 
citizens at Abbeville, Ala., for 
of a new mill at that place. 


Bear Brand Hosiery Co., Chicago, Ill., has ac 
quired former plant of Consolidated Textile Corp., 
it Henderson, Ky., recently purchased by L. A 
Parker, Henderson, and associates, for considera 
tion of about $125,000 Crescent Machinery 
Co. which bought the machinery has six months 


Eufaula, Ala., have 
committee of 


the establishment 


to remove same. New owner will remodel and 
improve at some later date for use as branch 
mill. Property has been idle since 1931. 


Auburn (Ky.) Hosiery Mills, Inc., have been 
chartered with capital of $150,000, to operate 
a local mill, for which arrangements will be con 
summated soon. New company is headed by 
R. N. and L. B both of Auburn. The 


Kimball 
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Mull News 


of the Allen- 


former was at one time treasurer 
\ Co., Kenosha, Wis. 

Grenada, Miss.—City Council has authorized a 
fund of $32,000 for construction of a one-story 
mill, to be leased to a manufacturer of hosiery 
(name temporarily withheld). 


Hurley, Miss.—Board of Jackson County 
Supervisors is concluding arrangements with a 
manufacturer of hosiery (name _ temporarily 


withheld) for the establishment of a mill. 


Pascagoula, Miss.—City Council has authorized 
: bond issue of $150,000 for purchase of site 
ind construction of building for new local knit- 


ting mill, to be operated by a company under 
lease (name temporarily withheld). Mill will 


specialize in woolen goods. 


Yund, Kennedy & Yund, Inc., Amsterdam, N. 
Y.—Wellesley E. Cooper has been appointed per- 
manent trustee in bankruptcy for this company 
acting as 


»y the Federal Court. He has been 
temporary trustee under Section 77-B, National 
Bankruptcy Act. 

Baker-Cammack Hosiery Mills, Inc., Burling- 


been incorporated with capital 
interest of the Baker- 
Cammack Textile Corp., Burlington, to manu- 
facture hosiery. J. E. Baker, president and 
treasurer of last noted company, heads the new 
organization. Other incorporators include H. H. 
Dillard and C. H. McFatridge, both of Burlington. 


ton, N. C., have 
of $600,000, as an 


Rosal Hosiery Mills, Inc., Milroy, Pa., has re- 
ceived final decree in receivership liquidation. 
Another report notes the formation of the Albert 
M. Green Hosiery Mills at Milroy. Mr. Green was 
president of the Rosal company. 


Ardlin Hosiery Finishing Co., 4356 Wain St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., has filed notice of organization 
to operate a dye and finishing mill. T. Robert 
heads of 


Finn, 1667 Wakeling St., is one of 
new company. 

Propper-McCallum Hosiery Co., mill at 192 
West Roosevelt Blvd., Philadelphia, has been 
sold to Flock Mfg. Co., 3035 A St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., manufacturer of yarns, at public auction 


of $47,500, subject to confirmation by 
Mill equipment is being operated 
Roxborough Knitting Mills, 
Inc., and was not included in sale. Equipment 
ind) machinery at mill of Propper-McCallum 
company at Elmhurst, L. I, has been sold at a 
bringing $125,000 


on bid 
Federal Court. 
under lease by the 


public auction, real estate 
ind the machinery $125,000. The proceeds from 
both sales noted will be used by company in 


connection with its reorganization program under 
Section 77-B, Federal Bankruptcy Law, now in 


——O————— 
Earnings Statements 


The following summarizes recent mill financial 
statements showing 1936 net earnings compared with 
1935. Date indicates end of fiscal year; where none 
is given it is same as calendar year; minus signs mean 
loss instead of profit. 





Previous 


Cotton Mills 1936--37 year 
Canadian Cottons, Ltd Bs a 
(to Mar. 31, 1937)... $360,157 $196,356 


Raybestos-Manhattan Ine. 
(first quarter).. ex 
Knitting 

Ontario Silknit, Ltd. (to 
Dee oa 1936) 


Wool 
American Hair & Felt Co. 
(first quarter)....... 
Berkshire Woolen Co. (to 
Dec. 31, 1936)... = 
Sidney Blumenthal (first 


674,504 365,721 


51,857 135,961 


268,405 44,302 


29,6385 69,175 


BUSES) 4 das 5 -126,004 —75,179 

Rayon 
Tubize Chatillon Corp 

to we) le. ee SOP TEE aa 
American Enka Corp. (to 

i es ee 2,092,062 556,215 
Burlington Mills (first 

ETS) Siace xcs a SOE. O00 38 vnoves 
North American Rayon 

Corp. (first quarter).. 804,591 $25,011 


Hartford Rayon Corp 
(to Dee. 31, 1936) 
Belding Heminway Ce 

(first quarter) 


$8,070 —12,S889 


WLIST 174,715 


progress. Main plant of company is at North- 
ampton, Mass.; C. Edward Roe is trustee. 


Oakbrook Hosiery Mills, Inc., Reading, Pa., 
have concluded arrangements for purchase ot 
the mill of C. K. Eagle & Co., Inc., Mechanics- 
burg, Pa., idle for about 3 years, and will im- 
prove and modernize at once. It will be used 
as a silk throwing mill, supplementing that divi- 
sion of the company mill at Reading. 

Nathan Natelson has purchased the control- 
ling interest in the Ricks Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Greeneville, Tenn., and has been elected president 
of the company. J. H. Rader of Greeneville is 
secretary, treasurer and manager. C. A. Ricks, 
formerly secretary and treasurer of the com- 
pany, has withdrawn from the company. 


Processin g Plant News 


Glasco (Conn.) Finishing Co. has installed two 
new boilers, part of a plant modernization pro- 
gram referred to in our April issue, which calls 
for a large addition, a new stack and various 
items of new equipment. The plant is changing 
from coal to oil for fuel. 

Jewett City (Conn.) Textile Novelty Co. is 
installing two new boilers, replacing two of three 
old ones, which will give the plant boiler equip 
ment with 400 hp. capacity. 

J. Bass & Co., 39 Great Jones St., New York, 
N. Y., have leased a one-story building now in 
course of completion at 628-34 West Forty- 


seventh St., 100x125 ft., and will occupy for 
dyeing and finishing works. Present unit will 
be removed to new location and _ capacity 


increased. 

Herman Spiegel, 229 Seventh Ave., New York, 
N. Y., operating a textile printing works, has 
leased a floor in building at 142 Greene St. 
Present works will be removed to new location. 


Cloverdale Dye Works, High Point, N. C., have 
installed a two-kier 600 lb. dyeing unit with the 
latest type system, as well as an eight port 
combination package and beam drying unit com- 
plete with blower. Installations made by Gaston 
County Dyeing Machine Co. 


Southern Mercerizing Co., Tryon, N. C., an 
nounced May 21, the award of a contract for 
construction of a new plant to Barger Bros., 


Processing Financial Notes 


Adams Co., New York and 
Chicago and plants at Putnam and_ Shelton, 
Conn., has filed petition to reorganize under 
section 77-B, and has been continued in charge 
of its business until hearing June 9. It is said 
to be solvent. a 


Jeandros Dye & Print Works, Inc., New Bed- 
ford, Mass., recently petitioned into bankruptcy, 
has been sold for $54,250 to R. L. Gilman, a 
representative of the Consolidated Products Co. 
of New York. It is understood that most of the 
machinery has been acquired by United Mer 
chants & Manufacturers, Inc. 


Arrow Textile Printing Co. and Regal Dye & 
Print Works, Paterson, N. J., of which Hyman 
Haber is president, have acquired the plants of 
Regent Dye & Print Works and of Audobon Dye 
ing Co. The plants are all located in the same 
building on Van Houten Street. Regent will be 
merged with Arrow and Audobon operated as 
Standard Dyeing & Finishing Co. The three com- 
panies have the same officers. 

Oiled Silk Industries, Inc., Nutley, N. J., have 
been incorporated with capital of $15,000 pre 
ferred and $1,000 common, to operate a local 
plant. New company is represented by Oswald 
Dale, 95 Cedar St., Nutley, one of the incorpora 
tors. 


with offices in 


Standard Textile Products Co., with main 
office in New York, in 77-B reorganization, has 
a plan whereby the Interchemical Corp. will ad 
vance up to $695,000 cash. 

United States Finishing Co., Providence, R. I., 
is discontinu‘ng operations in different divisions 
of plant at Sterling, Conn., and will transfer 
these operations to mill at Norwich, Conn., re 
ducing personnel from 400 to 100 at the Sterling 
plant. 

Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., has begun 
the construction of a 10-family apartment house 
to cost about $35.000. It will be two stories, 
ind is scheduled to be completed the last ot 
June 
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